











Why ODYSSEY? 


Long ago human beings hunted animals and gathered wild 
plants. They roamed in small bands in an intimate relation- 
ship with each other and their environment. They also had 
a way of perceiving their world—a culture—which gave 
their lives meaning and helped order their societies. In the 
thousands of years since then, the human genius unfolded 
as a nomadic existence has yielded in many places, to the 
settled life of agricultural and industrial societies. With 
each new discovery —irrigation, metallurgy, writing—the 
pace of technological and cultural change has quickened. 
Today the societies of the world constitute a rich diversity 
of experiments in ways of living. 

In seeking to understand this diversity, anthropolo- 
gists sift the accumulated debris of time from the remains 
of extinct societies, participate in the lives of people living 
in jungles and cities, examine human patterns of language 
and genetic inheritance. By applying the intellectual tools 


of analysis and interpretation we gain insight into particu- 
larcultures, cultural differences and cultural evolution. It is 
from this kind of interpretation, which characterizes the 
humanistic disciplines as a whole, that we put our culture 
and time into a new perspective, relating it to others and to 
the past, and ultimately understanding it more profoundly. 

Television is a powerful medium. It has the potential 
for sending our thought—our understandings—vast dis- 
tances with great speed. It is our hope that ODYSSEY will, 
in many small ways, use this medium to build bridges 
across cultural barriers. As world events bring us closer to 
realizing our potential for cooperation or self-extinction, 
this mutual understanding and appreciation becomes 
crucial. 

Join us as we join anthropologists all over the world in 
this journey. ODYSSEY —a continuing television forum for 
exploring the past, present and future of human existence. 





The twelve programs in the ODYSSEY series were filmed all 
over the globe from Boston to Indonesia. The locations are 
shown on the map above. 
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Seeking the 

First Americans 

Producer and director: Graham Chedd ; associ- 
ate producer: Marian White; production assis- 


tant: Vivian Ducat; camera: Peter Hoving; 
editor: David Berenson; sound: Colin Macnab. 


N!ai: The Story of 
a !Kung Woman 





Producer: John Marshall; directors and editors: 
John Marshall, Adrienne Linden; camera: John 
Marshall, Ross McElwee, Mark Erder; sound: 
“Adrienne Linden, Anne Fischel, Stan Leven; 
interviews with N!ai based on fieldwork by 
Marjorie Shostak; field anthropologist: Pat 
Draper. 


Franz Boas (1858-1942) 


Producer and director: T. W. Timreck; associate 


Studying the Indians on the Northwest Coast 


producer: Kate Bernhardt; researcher: Joan 
Mark; camera: Peter Stein; editor: Eric 
Handley; sound: Peter Van Dyke. 


Shipwreck: 
La Trinidad Valencera 





Producer: Ray Sutcliffe; editor: Thomas 
Schwalm; camera: Martin Bell, Charles Lagus, 
Tony Long; sound: Lou Hanks, Tony Milne, 
Derek Rye; ODYSSEY version produced by 
Terry Kay Rockefeller and Sue Simpson. 


The Incas 


Producer: Anna Benson-Gyles; research: 


In just 100 years the Incas created an empire 


Meriel Larken, Chloe Sayer; camera: Colin 
Walbeck; editor: David Gladwell; sound: Bob 
Roberts. 


Ongka’s Big Moka 


Producer and director: Charlie Nairn; anthro- 


In the New Guinea highlands a man’s pres- 


pologist: Andrew Strathern; research: Pattie 
Winter; camera: Ernest Vincze; film editor: 
Shelagh Brady; sound: Bruce White, Steve 
Shaw; ODYSSEY version produced by Sanford 
Low, edited by Alexandra Anthony. 


Archaeologists from Texas to Alaska search 
for clues to the identity of the first people to 
tread the North American continent—the 
early hunters who between 11,000 and 50,000 
years ago crossed the Bering Strait in pursuit 
of game. 


In 1950 N!ai was a child roaming the African 
bush with a small band of hunter-gatherers. 
Today she lives with 800 people on a govern- 
ment settlement. From film spanning 28 
years with the !Kung bushmen, John 
Marshall has produced an intimate portrait 
of one woman and a vanishing way of life. 


of America was an odd career for a young 
German physicist in the late 19th century. 
But by virtue of his fieldwork with the Kwa- 
kiutl, his involvement with museums, his 
teachings, and his theories on race, Franz 
Boas was singularly responsible for shaping 
the course of anthropology in America. 


The wreck of La Trinidad Valencera, the 
fourth-largest ship in the Spanish Armada, 
was discovered by amateur divers in 30 feet of 
water off the coast of Ireland. Their finds, 
ranging from bronze cannons to leather 
shoes, tell a unique story of life on a 16th- 
century battleship. 


that stretched more than 350,000 square 
miles across some of the world’s highest 
mountains. Three archaeologists trace the 
extensive network of roads, towns, and agri- 
cultural regions responsible for the prosper- 
ity of these 16th-century Peruvians. 


tige and authority derive in large part from 
his ability to organize lavish ceremonial pre- 
sentations of gifts, called moka. Ongka, a 
Kawelka “big man,” organizes a huge moka 
of 600 pigs, rare birds, and even a truck in 
order to establish political alliances with 
other tribes and advance his own career. 





Other People’s Garbage 


Supervising producer: Ann Peck; segment pro- 
ducers: Ann Peck, Claire Watkins; associate 
producer: Claire Watkins; production assis- 
tant: /im Koretz; camera: Kevin Burke; editor: 
Ron Blau; sound: Richard Bock. 


Maasai Women 


Although written documents recount more 
than 350 years of events in America, they 
reveal little about what day-to-day life was 
like. Historical archaeologists at three sites 
across the United States are uncovering a 
clearer and often very different story of the 
recent past than we’ve ever known. 








Producer and director: Christopher Curling; 
anthropologist: Melissa Llewelyn-Davies; 
camera: Charles Stewart; editor: Dai Vaughn; 
ODYSSEY version produced by Melanie Wal- 
lace and Sanford Low, edited by Alexandra 
Anthony. 


The Chaco Legacy 


Producer and director: Graham Chedd; associ- 
ate producer: Marian White; production assis- 
tant: Vivian Ducat; camera: Peter Hoving; 
editor: Ina Smith; sound: Colin Macnab; 
animator: Salvatore Raciti. 


Cree Hunters of Mistassini 


Directors: Tony Ianzelo, Boyce Richardson; 
camera: Tony lanzelo. 


Key to the Land of Silence 


The program explores the role of women, 
young and old, among the Maasai of Kenya, a 
pastoral society in which cattle are the main 
source of sustenance and wealth. 


More than 900 years ago the inhabitants of 
Chaco Canyon, New Mexico, undertook one 
of the most comprehensive building projects 
ever—an extensive water-control system, a 
network of roads connecting 70 pueblos, and 
several mammoth structures, such as the 
800-room Pueblo Bonito. How and why these 
people developed a technology of this sophis- 
tication is becoming clear only after 50 years 
of study. 


Each winter the Cree Indians of Canada trek 
northward to hunt and trap game. Families 
join there to build log cabins and prepare for 
the cold months in much the same way that 
their forefathers did thousands of years ago. 
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Director: Anna Benson-Gyles; writer: Paul Jor- 
dan; editor: Angus Newton; camera: Ken 
MacMillan, Peter Hall; ODYSSEY version pro- 
duced by Ashton Peery, Terry Kay Rockefeller, 
and Vivian Ducat. 


The Sakuddei 


Until a lieutenant in Napoleon’s army dis- 
covered the Rosetta Stone, in 1799, little was 
known about the mysterious markings on 
Egyptian monuments. Twenty-three years 
later, a young Frenchman, Jean-Francois 
Champollion, finally decoded the hiero- 
glyphs, the key to understanding life in 
ancient Egypt. 
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Producer and director: John Sheppard; anthro- 
pologist: Reimar Schefold; camera: Dick Pope; 
film editor: Andrew Page; ODYSSEY version 
produced by Sanford Low, edited by Alexandra 
Anthony. 


The Indonesian government is developing 
programs to provide the Sakuddei, a remote 
tribal society, with schools, clinics, and new 
houses, even though these efforts will disrupt 
a way of life that emphasizes the Sakuddei’s 
spiritual harmony with the souls of their 
ancestors and their jungle environment. 





by Bruce Huckell 





The search for the first Americans has sparked interest in 
the stone tools these early hunters used. So skilled were 
they at making and using the tools, they may have hunted 
some animals to extinction. 





Tooling Stone Tools 


ou can find these sharp slivers of rock almost 
anywhere. From a freshly plowed corn field in 
Nebraska to a windswept, sandy beach in Massa- 
chusetts; from a deep, basin-shaped blowout in a 
North Dakota dune field to the bed of a bone-dry arroyo in 
southern Arizona; from a vacant lot in a southern- 
California housing tract to a landfill outside a Texas town. 

Often they show up in considerable quantities, paving 
the ground and reflecting the light of the late afternoon sun. 
If you pick up a handful and examine them, they will strike 
you as being different from the surrounding rock: fine- 
textured and subtly colored in reds, browns, yellows, and 
creams. They ring when you shake them together, and their 
edges are thin and sharp, not dull and rounded like the rocks 
and pebbles in your garden. 

Depending upon where you live, these pieces of rock 
may be called “chips,” “flakes,” “workin’s,” or “debitage” — 
different names for the same thing: the bits and pieces of 
stone that are the by-products of the prehistoric manufac- 
ture of stone tools. If you inspect the stone chips more 
closely, you may recognize human handiwork: perhaps a 
projectile point (arrowhead, spear point, dart point, or 
spike), a scraper, a drill, or a knife from the flaked-stone tool 
kit of a culture that thrived anywhere from 150 to 12,000 
years ago. 

Finding such artifacts always raises questions. How 
old are these things? Who made them and how? How were 
they used? These questions have perplexed archaeologists, 
amateurs, and collectors all over the world for the last 200 
years, and today they are receiving more attention than 
ever. 

People have been on this planet for perhaps a little 
more than two million years. Until metal tools were 
devised, approximately 8,000 years ago, human survival 
depended on the use of stone implements. At some remote 
point in the past, one of our ancestors found that the sharp 
edge of a piece of rock enabled him to dismember game 
animals or cut food plants more easily than did his thin 
fingernails or his teeth. But naturally sharp pieces of stone 
were not always available, and not all rocks were equally 
useful. So a primitive genius made a critical discovery: by 
striking one rock with another, he could create those sharp 
pieces of stone that were so useful. The flaked-stone tool 
was born. 








Bruce Huckell is a staff archaeologist with the Cultural 
Resource Management Section of the Arizona State Museum, 
and a maker and user of stone tools. 
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People soon realized that certain types of rock were 
more desirable to flake than others. They passed over such 
rocks as coarse-grained granite, soft sandstones, and bedded 
gneisses while eagerly seeking the finer and often strik- 
ingly beautiful flints, cherts, jaspers, chalcedonies, agates, 
and obsidians. In a pinch, a variety of medium-grained 
rocks—certain basalts, rhyolites, andesites, quartzites, and 
silicified mudstones—would also serve. More recently, 
glass from bottles and telegraph insulators has found favor 
with the few Australian aborigines who still make tools as 
their forebears did. 

Our understanding of how stone tools were made has 
developed slowly over the last 300 years, and accelerated in 
the last 50. Flaked-stone artifacts found in the 1700s were 
subjects of controversy. Some authorities believed the 
implements were the products of unknown natural forces, 
others asserted that they were the result of lightning strik- 
ing the earth, and a few brave souls speculated that they 
were the products of ancient cultures (though just how the 
tools were fashioned remained open to fancy, including the 
notion of the stone’s being heated and then having water 
dropped onto its edges from a feather—it doesn’t work). 

To get closer to the truth, during the last part of the 
19thcentury and the first decades of the 20th a few people in 
Europe and the United States began experiments in repro- 
ducing these stone tools using hypothetically prehistoric 
techniques. The methods were learned from modern-day, 
less technologically advanced cultures, which still relied 
on stone tools, and the experimenters added some ideas of 
their own. These pioneers and their successors thus 
sparked the rediscovery of the manufacture and use of stone 
tools. 

Their experiments revealed two major techniques of 
flaking stone: percussion and pressure. Using variations on 
these techniques, modern stoneworkers have been able to 
duplicate virtually the entire range of prehistoric flaked- 
stone implements. Percussion-flaking, as the term sug- 
gests, means making a tool by striking the stone with a 
hammer, which prehistorically could have been another 
stone, a piece of antler or dense hardwood, ora bone. For the 
simplest tools, the stone to be flaked is held in the hand, 
supported on the thigh, or rested on the ground, while the 
other hand delivers the blow to the stone’s edge. 

Simple as the method sounds, it is complicated by 
variables such as the nature and angle of the edge of the 
stone being flaked, the force of the blow, the placement of 
the blow, and the coordination between hand and eye. 


—  WBAND-AID 
ASE 
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Experience and practice —lots of it—are indispensable. But 
merely by using different types of hammers, anything from 
simple flakes to large, exquisitely worked knives and spear 
points can be produced. 

If it’s a spear point you need, you pick up one of the 
larger flakes knocked off the core (say, a seven-inch-long 
flake with an even taper throughout its length and sharp, 
even edges) and a cylindrical antler hammer, made from the 
lower nine to ten inches of the deer’s rack. Strengthen and 
thicken the edge of the flake by striking off a series of small, 


short flakes, and abrade the flake with asandstonecobbleto ~ 


dull it and allow the hammer a better surface to bite. Now, 
carefully holding the flake in your hand, and starting at the 
edge and working toward the middle, strike blows to 
remove long flakes from both surfaces. After 15 minutes’ 
work, the point takes shape. Graceful, long flake scars, 
running into the center from both edges of the biface, create 
a pleasing long, narrow, leaf-shaped preform, or spear-point- 
in-the-making. You’ve shaped and thinned the original 
flake into something sufficiently even and sharp to serve as 
a knife if need be. 





A tool kit of amodern flint knapper includes bone or stone 
hammers for flaking and shaping the edges of a stone until it is 
sharp enough to cut or kill. 





But before the preform is ready to be mounted on a 
spear shaft, it needs to be further shaped, thinned, and 
sharpened. It must be worked by the second of the two basic 
techniques: pressure-flaking. You take a tine or tip from a 
deer’s rack and place a thick piece of tanned hide on your 
palm. Dull the edges of the preform a bit with a piece of 
sandstone, and place the preform on the hide. Grasp the 
antler tine firmly in your other hand, place its tip on the 
edge of the preform, and press inward and then downward. 
Off comes a small flake. Repeat the process over and over, 
until the edges are straight, the tip needle-sharp, and 
notches have been cut into the corners. And the spear point 
is finished. 

or the last several decades professional archaeolo- 
gists and amateur flint knappers have labored to 
perfect the ancient art of flaked-stone-tool manu- 
facture. Using artifacts recovered from various 
archaeological sites, they have tried to duplicate bits of 


Bruce Huckell 


Butchering animals with replicas of 
prehistoric knives reveals the 
characteristics of different tools and 
the techniques of early man. 


prehistoric handiwork. Variations in techniques, types of 
tools, methods of supporting the stone, and heating the 
stone to improve its workability have all been diligently 
researched. The reason behind this endeavor is that know- 
ing how to make prehistoric stone tools allows archaeolo- 
gists to work backwards, to infer from uncovered stone 
implements and waste materials the activities pursued by 
an extinct society. Until 20 years ago such inferences were 
unimaginable. 
Ithough making stone tools provides invalu- 
able information to archaeologists, even more 
about the activities of prehistoric people can be 
gleaned from using the tools, learning their 
strengths and weaknesses, how they wear, how they break, 
and how they can be resharpened. In the past ten years 
experiments in applying stone tools have ranged from 
highly controlled laboratory tests to the more casual— 
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A flint worker makes a pointed tool 
by flaking the edge of a stone with 
hammer blows. 


though no less informative —employment of stone imple- 
ments to butcher an animal or chop down a tree. 

People have tested a variety of stone tools on such 
materials as wood, bone, antler, flesh, and stone, and have 
found that tools used to work different types of materials 
exhibit distinctive patterns of wear. A tool employed to 
scrape wood, for example, may show a wear pattern of 
micro-flakes and the crushing of its edges, whereas a tool 
used to scrape a hide may develop a rounded, smoothed, 
almost polished edge. Unfortunately, not all tasks produce 
such markedly different types of wear on the stone tools; 
experiments—often under a microscope—are being made 
to see just how much distinction among the effects of 
various uses is possible. 

Other experimenters are trying to become proficient 
in using stone tools as prehistoric people did. They hope to 
determine the kinds of implements best suited to particular 
tasks, and sometimes work quite closely with people doing 
wear-pattern research. Animal butchering is perhaps the 
most notable of their experiments: such diverse animals as 
rabbits, cows, bison, sheep, deer, elephants, and sea lions 
have been butchered by stone-tool-wielding archaeolo- 
gists. Often the tools used in such experiments are exact 
replicas of those excavated from among the bones of ani- 
mals butchered at prehistoric sites. 

Each time an animal is butchered, the tools are evalu- 
ated in light of specific research questions. What wear 
patterns were generated? How was the tool damaged and 
how many times could it be resharpened before it became 
useless? What attributes did a good implement possess? 
How long could it be used before it dulled? What sorts of 
movements enabled it to work most effectively? Experi- 
mental butchering also teaches archaeologists about the 
anatomy of a particular animal—its vulnerable points and 
the useful products it yields—which provides insight into 
the experience with animals of our ancestors. Although 
such experiments are few, their number is growing, for they 
are an unparalleled way to increase our ability to interpret 
the behavior of prehistoric people. 

Between such “hands-on” research into the manufac- 
turing and the employment of the stone tools on which 
human beings have so long depended, we can hope to round 


- Out our picture of the life led by our forebears. y 
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by Kenneth Friedman 





Stone or Bone? 


ntil about 20,000 years ago the New World was 

untouched by human life, which had evolved on 

other parts of the earth. The route from Asia to 

North America had been blocked, at various 
times, by glaciers or seas. During the ice ages the Bering 
land bridge (now Bering Strait) was exposed, but glaciers in 
North America blocked the way south from there to the 
temperate parts of the continent. And when the glaciers 
melted, the sea level rose, flooding this strip of land 
between the two continents. Because people had lacked 
both clothing and shelter to cross the ice and boats to cross 
the water, the New World remained uninhabited by 
humankind until relatively recently. 

That, at least, is the view of Vance Haynes, professor 
of archaeology at Southern Methodist University, in 
Texas. The opposing view, held by other respected 
archaeologists—among them a close friend of Haynes's, 
Dennis Stanford of the Smithsonian Institution—is that 
people made the difficult passage to the Americas as long 
ago as 50,000 to 60,000 years. You choose your side by 
whether you believe that certain remains are natural or 
man-made. 

All archaeologists recognize “Clovis points,” deli- 
cately chipped stone spearheads that date from about 
12,000 years ago, as the earliest indisputably human arti- 
facts discovered in the Americas. The spearheads are 





Kenneth Friedman is an anthropologist, the director of a study 
of victims of crime in New York City, and consulting editor of 
Psychology Today. 





named for where they were first found, Clovis, New Mex- 
ico. Other sites harbor older remains, but there is no proof 
that they were left by people. Discovered at Tlapacoyan, 
near Mexico City, for instance, were some crudely flaked 
“tools” and the remains of extinct animals, which are 
approximately 24,000 years old, but no one can say for sure 
that human beings made the objects and hunted and slaugh- 
tered the animals. And many archaeological sites dating 
from before 15,000 years ago contain pieces of charcoal that 
might have come from hearths, but they could also be 
nuggets left from forest fires. 

The difficulty in pinpointing when people arrived in 
North America, according to Stanford, is that the earliest 
Americans probably relied more on bone tools than on 
stone implements, and bone is not preserved so well as 
stone. Moreover, archaeologists are not accustomed to 
looking for worked bone. But once people know what to 
look for, Stanford asserts, they will find ancient worked 
bone everywhere, and 30,000 to 50,000 years ago will 
become the conservative estimate of when human beings | 
first entered the Americas. 

Since Haynes and Stanford work together much of the 
time, perhaps the two of them will discover the critical 
proof simultaneously. As Stanford has remarked, the joy of 
working with someone who refuses to compromise and 
who disagrees with you is that discussions are never dull. ¥ 
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Vance Haynes and Dennis Stanford 


Where Did the Big Game Go? 


s recently as the end of the last Ice Age (about 

10,000 B.C.), a spectacular variety of giant ani- 

mals roamed the Americas—mastodons and 

mammoths, ground sloths, and early varieties of 
jaguars, sabertoothed tigers, even some near relatives of the 
modern horse, camel, and antelope. A thousand years later, 
after the glaciers had receded, most of these species had 
disappeared. What caused this astonishing epidemic of 
extinction throughout the New World? 

The answer to this question divides the experts. Some 
scientists believe that the violent climatic changes of the 
period were enough to eradicate the large American mam- 
mals. Others think that hunting by human beings speeded 
up what was essentially a natural process. 

Paul S. Martin, a paleoecologist at the University of 
Arizona, believes otherwise. Noting a curious coinci- 
dence—that carbon dating of fossils places the disappear- 
ance of various American species at roughly the same 
time that human beings were first using stone tools and 
weapons—Martin concludes that man catalyzed this 
wholesale extermination. 

Martin, who has spent most of his professional life 
studying the mystery, suggests that human beings first 
made their way across the Bering land bridge from Siberia to 
America at the end of the Ice Age. During the next ten 
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by Carolyn Hall 


centuries, he argues, these earliest Americans swept down 
through both North and South America, wiping out much 
of the indigenous animal life. 

To illustrate what he calls his “overkill” theory, Mar- 
tin visualizes a band of perhaps 100 Paleolithic hunters 
heading south from the frozen tundra and arriving in the 
vicinity of Canada’s Edmonton, Alberta, about 9500 B.C. 
These Old World people, Martin says, were skillful hunters, 
expert at tracking, killing, butchering, and preserving meat 
from large mammals. The unwary American mammoths, 
not yet having learned to fear man, were easy prey. Caught 
up in the excitement of the chase, the first Americans may 
well have killed twice as many animals as they could eat. 

Living in such favorable conditions, the hunters 
would have multiplied rapidly, even doubling their number 
every generation. “You could say,” notes Martin of this 
period, “that America experienced its first population 
explosion.” 

If one hunter from each family managed to make one 
kill per week, Martin calculates; the human population 
would have exterminated the local herds of large mammals 
within a century of its arrival in the Edmonton area. Of 
necessity, the hunters would have begun to expand their 
territory, spreading southward ona densely populated, ever- 
widening front, and in the process destroying millions of 
large animals, amounting to entire species. Some of the 
hunters probably advanced more slowly than the rest, so 










































































that animal herds could not escape by cutting north again. 

If the front advanced at about ten miles per year, says 
Martin, the original band, now swollen to 300,000 people, 
would have reached the Gulf of Mexico in only 300 years— 
leaving in its wake 100 million slaughtered animals. This 
progress might have slowed somewhat around the narrow 
area of Panama, where the hunters had to learn how to 
negotiate the tropical rain forests. But south of Panama the 
front would have broadened again and swept on through 
South America. By 8500 B.C.—only 1,000 years after arriv- 
ing in Edmonton—the hunters would have sighted Tierra 
del Fuego, at the southern tip of South America. 

During this staggeringly rapid invasion, Martin con- 
tinues, these people would have hunted their food supply to 
extinction. In order to survive, they would have been forced 
to turn to plants for food. This change in diet, believes 








Martin, had a profound effect on their numbers: after the 
initial, meat-fed explosion, the population of the New 
World dropped sharply. 

Apart from the skeletons of killed mammoths that 
have been found at Clovis, New Mexico, and a few other 
killing sites in the southwestern United States, little evi- 
dence of this widespread slaughter has come to light, 
though the age of these sites is fully compatible with 
Martin’s theory. To be sure, his views are quite controver- 
sial, since (as he himself admits) there are unresolved ques- 
tions: How did one species of bison escape the fate of 
all the others? How did the hunters maintain the speed 
required for their invasion? “Man must have been running,” 
remarks archaeologist Dennis Stanford, of the Smithsonian 
Institution. 

But Martin’s theory is not easily dismissed, and its 
implications are enormous. Suppose that Paleolithic peo- 
ple did gratuitously kill off much of America’s original 
animal population. That suggests that the modern inglori- 
ous depletion of the environment is hardly new; on the 
contrary, if Martin is right, human beings have left behind a 
broad trail of extinct species from the first moment of 
setting foot in the New World. Such a trail, connecting the 
wooly mammoth with the passenger pigeon —and, perhaps, 
the snail darter—would make the most sobering monu- 
ment imaginable to human nature. 
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have several times been asked how we Marshalls came 

to spend one year (1952 to 1953) and some part of every 

alternate year during the decade 1951 to 1961 with 

Bushmen, even though we were not anthropologists. 
Our endeavors began as a vacation in 1950. 

Our family that year consisted of my husband, 
Laurence, recently retired; myself; our daughter, Elizabeth, 
then 19; and our son, John, then 17. The demands of the war 
years had been heavy, and Laurence had spent little time 
with the family. He wanted us to have an especially reward- 
ing vacation together, but first of all he wanted to take a trip 
alone with his son. 

Both Laurence and John were drawn to Africa, espe- 
cially the Kaoko Veld and the Kalahari Desert, areas appeal- 
ingly remote and intriguingly blank on the maps. They 
asked anthropologists at the Peabody Museum at Harvard if 
research in those areas would be of interest to the scientists. 
The anthropologists said indeed yes. They wanted to know 
if a people called Bergdama—a tribe assimilated into other 
groups—were still living in their own old ways in the Kaoko 
Veld, and they wanted to know anything at all about 
Bushmen hunter-gatherers in the Kalahari. 

Laurence and John found no traces of Bergdama, and 
not until the end of the summer, while at Kai Kai in 
Botswana, did they hear about the !Kung Bushmen of Nyae 
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University Press, 1976. She lives in Cambridge, Massachusetts. 
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Nyae in South-West Africa (now Namibia). They learned 
that the Nyae Nyae !Kung were utterly independent 
hunter-gatherers, living as they had done through the ages, 
ruled only by their old customs. Their remoteness and the 
lack of water in their land had protected them from the 
invasion by outsiders, and they in turn needed nothing from 
the outside world. But they did enjoy tobacco, andalthough 
they continued to use bone and wood arrow points, they 
preferred metal ones. So from time to time they came across 
the borders of their territory to trade with the Herero and 
Tswana tribes for those luxuries, as well as a ceramic pot or 
two and other odds and ends. 

Laurence and John were intrigued. But though the 
distance to Nyae Nyae was not great in miles, they were 
ill-equipped to venture into an untraveled part of the desert. 
Thus it was that they decided what the family vacation 
would be the following summer. 

So early in June 1951 Laurence, Elizabeth, John, andI 
found ourselves in Windhoek, capital of South-West Africa, 
bent upon traveling to Nyae Nyae. With us were Robert 
Dyson, then a graduate student of archaeology at Harvard 
(now a professor of archaeology at the University of Penn- 
sylvania), and Carey McIntosh, now dean of freshmen at 
Brown University. 

We set about equipping ourselves. During the preced- 
ing summer Laurence and John had learned a good deal 
about traveling in remote places. We knew we had to be as 


The Marshall family were among the first people to study 
the !Kung bushmen of the Kalahari Desert. Memoirs of 
their earliest expedition follow in words and pictures. 





self-sufficient as a ship at sea, for there would be no one to 
call upon for help or supplies. In particular, we had to be sure 
we had enough gasoline and water to carry the whole 
expedition in and out again. 

We acquired three trucks and quantities of spare parts. 
We made lists and bought, checked, and packed supplies: 
mounds of canned and dried food, utensils, one chair each, 
and two tables. We omitted tents—how often laterI wished 
[had one, however tiny, to crawl into for seclusion. Remem- 
bering that the !Kung liked to smoke, we took great stacks 
of rough pipe tobacco, to offer as a gift. 

South-West Africa’s Department of Native Affairs 
granted us a permit to enter this “native territory” for six 
weeks and arranged for one of its officers to escort us—the 
late Claude McIntyre. McIntyre would thus be the first 
administrative officer to see the Nyae Nyae !Kung; ten 
years later he was to establish the first government post in 
Nyae Nyae. 

ur crucial problem—finding interpreters— 

was solved fortuitously as a result of a dinner 

party in Windhoek. Given our interest in 

Bushmen, the conversation always turned to 
them. But most of the people we talked to had no firsthand 
knowledge of the Bushmen, only stereotyped lore. We were 
told that there were “tame” Bushmen, who worked on 
farms, and “wild” ones, who lived in the desert. Stories 
abounded of murders and thefts committed by these myste- 
rious small, “wild” people, “hardly above the animals,” and 
we were warned to beware of their little poisoned arrows. 
Some Windhoek residents, incredulous that we would 
mount a full-fledged expedition to be with these “dirty 
creatures,”’ were convinced that we were actually going to 
prospect for diamonds. 

In one of these dinner-party conversations, however, 
we learned some very useful information. We were told that 
a German farmer on the eastern edge of the farmlands 
bordering the desert employed a group of “tame” Bushmen 
and that he had written a book about them in English. He is 
Fritz Metzger; the book is Narro and His Clan. 

We introduced ourselves to Metzger, who agreed to 
join our expedition and also bring with him two !Kung men 
from his farm group. Named Katukwa and Katembehe, 
they were elderly and characteristically short, with 
wrinkled smiles and ready laughter. Both spoke Afrikaans, 
one of the official languages of South-West Africa, through 
which they communicated with Metzger The two old men 
were pleased to be going with us and delighted with our 
gifts of pipes, tobacco, and blankets. They proved to have a 
magic—we believe they were the “open-sesame” in our 
first encounter with “wild” Bushmen. 

Once past the last outpost of white habitation and the 
last Herero settlement, we had only about 200 miles to go. 
But this was the roadless, waterless stretch of country that 
had protected the !Kung from white people for a century. 








ime and again, the laden trucks had to be dug out, 
jacked out, winched out, or towed out. One day, 
when one of the Power Wagons plunged into an 
aardvark hole up to its radiator cap, we covered 
only three miles in eight hours of struggle. 

On the eighth day of travel we roared into Gam, 
causing considerable excitement among the Bantu who 
lived there and the Bushmen who lived with them as 
servants. We were fortunate to discover visiting here a_ 
young man from Gautscha Pan, at the heart of Nyae Nyae— 
the very place we wanted to be. We asked if he would guide 
us in. It was a critical moment. He had never seen white 
people before and might well have been afraid of us. Our 
two smiling !Kung men then performed their magic. 
They must have assured //Ao that we were friendly, decent 
people. 

//Ao was just as books describe the !Kung: about five 
feet tall and slender, with light brown-yellow skin, pepper- 
corn hair, and wide-set brown eyes. He was naked except for 
the narrow leather breechcloth that !Kung men wear. There 
was a Striking dignity in his nakedness, especially as com- 
pared with the !Kung who lived in Gam, who wore tattered 
hand-me-down cloth garments, none too clean. 

//Ao suggested that his relative /Qui come also, and 
both young men were pleasant and responsive, not at all 
like the fantasized “wild” Bushmen of the stereotype. 

When we reached Gautscha Pan, it lay in primordial 
silence. A herd of wildebeest were having a midday rest, and 
two jackals and a vulture stood motionless, staring at us. 
There was no sign of human life. 

//Ao and /Qui departed to look for Toma, the leader 
of the group based at the Gautscha water hole. Meanwhile, 
with water supplied by a beautiful little pool in a rock 
outcrop, we bathed for the first time since we had left 
Windhoek, using buckets of luxurious hot water in such 
seclusion as the bushes offered. 

We waited, worrying, four days for the !Kungs’ return. 
Then one afternoon I looked up over the rim of a mug of tea 
and saw, about 50 feet away, seven !Kung men sitting in a 
semicircle, regarding us—//Ao, /Qui, and five others. We 
had not heard or seen them approach. It was as though they 
had magically manifested themselves. One wore two 
small black feathers in his hair; he looked like Pan with 
tiny horns. Smiling, we went up to them. They stood and 
greeted us. 

The men were #Ioma (the one who looked like Pan}, 
Gao, and /Qui, of £Toma’s band, and /Ti!kay and his 
brother-in-law, from a water hole to the north. Because 
#Ioma was, as the !Kung say, an owner of the Gautscha 
water, we asked his permission to stay and share his water. 
In a lengthy discussion, with Fritz Metzger and his men 
interpreting, we tried to explain our expedition. We asked 
#Ioma to bring his people to us, to allow us to live with 
them, and to teach us his customs. So that his people could 
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stay near us and not need to go off 
hunting and gathering food, we would 
share our provisions. £Ioma under- 
stood what we wanted and approved. 
He left to fetch his people. 
Twenty-two returned with 
#Toma. About 200 yards from our 
camp they lay down their bundles and 
prepared their fires. That done, they 
sat down, apparently much at home. 
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The !Kung San, or Bushmen, of the Kala- 
hari Desert in Botswana, live by hunting 
animals and gathering plants. They are 
one of the few hunter-gatherer societies 
remaining in the world. 
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Each family had a fire, and the 
unmarried boys lived together around 
a fire of their own. Eight fires about 12 
feet apart were clustered in a rough 
circle. When the people were ready to 
sleep, they put more wood on the fire, 
wrapped themselves in their big 
leather cloaks, or karosses —often 
from head to foot—and stretched out. 

In a day or so Toma and /Ti!kay 
built two fires for us, and we joined the 
circle. Bob, John, and Carey slept atone 
fire, Laurence, Elizabeth, and I at the 
other. We kept our belongings at our 
own camp, where we dressed and ate. 
At night, we also left our interpreters 
there—however much we depended 
on them for communication, inter- 
preting was cumbersome and put adis- 
tance between us and the !Kung. A 
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On their first visit to the !Kung, the 
Marshall party consisted of 14 people in 
four trucks, carrying everything neces- 
sary to be self-sufficient for 28 days. 


question would go through three lan- 
guages, from us in English to Fritz 
Metzger, to his two men in Afrikaans, 
to the !Kung in their tongue. After a 
pause for the !Kung to discuss things, 
the answer made its way back. No 
wonder we came away with many 
misconceptions—the marvel was that 
we got as much accurate information 
as we did. 

Our attempts at talking directly 
with the !Kung were amusing. Though 
we felt at ease and were learning words 
as best we could, only John had a flair 
for the language. The four clicks and 
three tones in !Kung were too much for 
me, and my mistakes broke down the 
usual !Kung politeness. The women 
would put their hands over their 
mouths, shriek “0-0-0-0-0-0-0-0-0-,” 
and giggle. The men roared with 
laughter. 
ut we could communicate an 
astonishing amount through 
mime. The !Kung are great ges- 
ticulators, and they were will- 
ing to try to understand our gestures. In 
the evenings we visited one family fire 
or another and acted out the day’s 
events. We laughed about the 
mishaps—when the vultures got all 
the wildebeest meat, when the lions 
almost did. Such laughing was one 
thing our different cultures shared. 

There was always music, some- 
one singing and playing a small harp- 
like instrument called a gwashi. We 
played with the children. Ten-year-old 
N!ai, an especially friendly little girl 
with a flashing smile, delighted in 
pease porridge hot with Elizabeth. My 
diary says we used to wonder about the 
future of that blithe child. Seen again 
in John’s latest anthropological film, 
N!ai, now nearing 40, is avital woman, 
dressed in European clothes, coping 
well with change. 

The nights when the people 
danced were the most memorable. The 
women built a dance fire apart from 
the family fires and sat around it clap- 
ping and singing. The men, also sing- 
ing, danced with short stamping steps 


and swishing rattles in a close line 
round and round the women. 

We enjoyed watching two such 
“social” dances, and were utterly 
unprepared for the third display —the 
spectacular ailment-curing rite. We 
knew nothing of this !Kung ceremony, 
and had our relations with the people 
not been so friendly, Iwould have been 
terrified. I wrote in my diary: 


//Ao was the first to dance, with 
his swift and subtle rhythms and 
graceful arms. All of a sudden, a 
strange howl filled the night. We 
scrambled out of our sleeping bags. 

/Ti!kay was leaning over the 
dance fire, his hair ablaze. He leaped 
up, rubbed out the flame with his 
hands, and trotted around the dance 
circle yelling waaaaaaa! waaaaa! I 
did not know whether he had gone 
insane, was in transports of pain, 
exorcising, or what. All we could do 
was to sit still and watch. 


/Tilkay bent over one of the 
women, placed fluttering hands on her 
chest and back, made great heaving, 
rhythmic grunts, then an indescrib- 
able sound with his throat, “gu gu gu 
gu gu gu,” ending in a piercing shriek. 
He straightened up, walked to the next 
woman, and repeated the ritual. He 
ministered to every man, woman, and 
child in the dance circle. Sometimes as 
he walked from one to the other, he 
sang; he had a glorious voice. He gave 
special attention to the last boy in the 
circle, who must have complained of a 
stomach upset. /Ti!kay listened at his 
back and let out a shriek that covered 
me with gooseflesh. With his forehead 
pressed against the boy’s stomach, he 
made more violent heaves and grunts. 
than ever, and with another fearsome 
shriek took the boy on his back and 
carried him around the circle. 

It was not until the next year that 
we learned the meaning of the dance. 
The !Kung believe that the medicine 
man possesses powerful supernatural 
medicine, which he activates by heat- 
ing himself near a fire (though not nec- 
essarily by setting fire to his hair, as 





/Tilkay had done). The healer draws 
sickness out of the patient and into 
himself. Grunts show what heavy 
work this is. The shrieks then cast out 
the sickness. The rite not only com- 
bats a specific illness but also protects 
the people from potential harm. In 
addition, during a deep trance, called 
half-death, the medicine man’s spirit 
leaves his body to drive away any ill- 
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John Marshall was responsible for film- 
ing the hunter-gatherers. He tried not to 


let his presence influence the activities 
he filmed. 





intentioned spirits of the dead that 
might be lurking nearby. 
Ss our stay at the water hole 
was budgeted at only 28 
days, we were desperate to 
document as much as we 
could. It seemed that John’s filming of 
the people would be the most direct 
and valid record we could take back. 
The !Kungs’ cooperation in our 
projects was astounding. We never 
fully understood their trust in us, but 
several explanations come to mind. 
The !Kung had had no experience with 
white people, nothing to make them 
afraid or hostile. We were obviously a 
family; we looked friendly and benign. 
That we genuinely liked the !Kung and 
admired their abilities and dignity 
must have shown in our faces. 


Laurence Marshall led his family on 
several excursions into !Kung territory. 


What they thought about the 
cameras we do not know. They 
seemed to accept without bewilder- 
ment that people possessed quantities 
of things, cameras among them, that 
the !Kung did not have or understand. 
Fortunately for us, witchcraft is not an 
element in !Kung culture, soit was not 
supected in us. Otherwise they would 
probably have feared our black boxes. 

John had wanted to film sponta- 
neous events, but as time was short he 
had to ask the !Kung to enact some of 
their activities. He was adamant that 
no one was to direct the action, and we 
would try not to let our presence influ- 
ence it. The plan worked andthe !Kung 
performed unselfconsciously —with 
some exceptions. A notable one was 
the Rite of First Menstruation, the 
“Eland Dance,” which is full of ancient 
symbolism. Init, the menstruating girl 
is secluded in a grass hut while the 
women dance around the hut with 
their buttocks bare. For the enact- 
ment, in which N!ai played the men- 
struating girl, the women performed 
every detail of the rite but they flatly 
refused to bare their buttocks before 
John, dancing instead in karosses. 

unting was the most ardu- 
ous activity to film. At first 
John followed the hunters 
on foot, but with little time 
and more film than he could comfort- 
ably carry, he sometimes drove a truck 
part of the way. When the men found 
animal tracks or spoor fresh enough to 
indicate nearby prey, he would then 
continue on foot. He had many suc- 
cesses and some failures, one of which 
he has never forgotten. | 

On this occasion the hunters had 
shot a poisoned arrow into a large 
wildebeest bull. As the animal would 
take two, maybe three, days to die of 
the poison, the hunters left it and 
returned to their camp for the night. 
The next morning, following the 
spoor, they found the wildebeest 
lying down, but still alive, and sur 
rounded by a pride of lions. 

John realized he had no protec- 


tion: no trees toclimb, no gun ortruck. 
The thought of running away crossed 
his mind, but retreat was not for the 
'Kung. They wanted their meat. But 
they do not shoot lions, for good rea- 
son; an arrow wound wouldnot kill, as 
the poison works slowly, and an angry 
lion might charge. The !Kung had 
another method. The hunters drew 
together in a bunch to look like one 
big, formidable entity. They shouted at 
the lions to go away because the meat 
was theirs. They waved their arms and 
yelled and threw clods of earth. The 
lions turned to stare at them, and then 
the females and young began to move 
off. The big male faced them, snarling 
but only for a moment; he soon fol- 
lowed the others—trotting, turning 
and snarling, and continuing—until 
they had all faded into the distance. 
John photographed the entire extraor- 
dinary sequence, only to find later that 
he had overexposed his film: the lions 
were nothing but moving shadows. 

The days of ourstay were coming 
to an end. We were in a fury of frustra- 
tion because we felt we had learned so 
little. We knew nothing of !Kung’s 
social system, and hardly anything 
about the rituals we had watched. Fur- 
thermore, Claude McIntyre ack- 
nowledged that radical change awaited 
the !Kung; already a government com- 
mission was deciding what to do about 
local farmers’ complaints that the 
'Kung took up too much land. 

We decided we would have to 
return. ¥ 


(Editor’s note: The Marshalls returned 
to the !Kung several times. Lorna in 
1955, 57, 59, and 61; Elizabeth and 
Laurence in 1955; and John in 1955, 
57—58, and 78.) 

(The punctuation in !Kung names 
indicates the click sounds in the 
spoken language.) 
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Until Franz Boas introduced the methods of social science 
to American anthropology, it was the province of dedi- 
cated amateurs. Boas was also among the first anthropol- 
ogists to take advantage of the still camera. 


by Joan Mark 


Gentleman Enthusiasts and Lady Adventurers 


nthropology in the United States began about a 

hundred years ago as the study of a “dying” race, 

the American Indians. The founders of the new 

discipline were a diverse group. They were doc- 
tors and lawyers who led field trips as avocations, adven- 
turesome women seizing opportunities for excitement, 
and a few professionals from other sciences. The character- 
istic they shared was neither occupation nor scholastic 
training, but simply a fascination with their subject, the 
Native American. 

Their interest in the Indians had sprung from personal 
contact and flourished as a result of the effect on Indians of 
the changes in American society in the last third of the 19th 
century. After the Civil War, a renewed surge of westward 
expansion brought many whites in touch with Indians as it 
drove the Native Americans relentlessly across the conti- 
nent: the advancing railroads, along with the miners, 
ranchers, and other settlers, seemed to be bring- 
ing the Indians to the verge of extinction. 

Meanwhile, the discovery of Paleo- 
lithic (Stone Age) tools in France and the 
debate over Darwin’s theory of evolu- 
tion were increasing white Ameri- 
cans’ awareness of their country’s 
indigenous heritage. The Indians, 
apparently about to disappear, were 
now particularly appreciated as an 
invaluable part of American culture 
and (patronizingly) of the natural his- 
tory of the American continent. Here 
were people whose language might 
show a link with Asia, whose 
ancient monuments Americans 
could compare to the treasures of 
classical Greece and Rome, and 
whose past might include the Paleo- © 
lithic tools or early human forms 
prescribed by the new theory of 
evolution. 

In 1800 Thomas Jefferson 
and some 50 years later 
Albert Gallatin tried 
with limited success to 
arouse interest in the 
study of Indians, but 
the effort was prema- 
ture. The flurry of 
anthropological 
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activity in the 1870s developed into a science because it 
coincided with the great growth of American cultural insti- 
tutions: the new universities, museums, government sur- 
veys, and scientific societies made a place for anthropology. 

One of the first “gentleman enthusiasts” was Lewis 
Henry Morgan (1818-81). Morgan had grown up in Roches- 
ter, New York, where he studied the local Iroquois Indians. 
A lawyer by profession, he then retired to his library, 
and surrounded by writings on cultures throughout 
the world, he became an “armchair” anthropologist and 
social theorist. 

Morgan developed an all-encompassing theory of 
social evolution, in which as the relationship of people to 
their families and property changed, human societies 
moved up a social ladder from “Savagery” to “Barbarism” to 
“Civilization.” Morgan believed that the American Indians 
were at social levels ranging from Upper Savagery (tribes 
along the Pacific coast, who hunted with bows and 

arrows) to Lower and Middle Barbarism (tribes 
east of the Missouri River, who had pottery, 
and the “village Indians” of New Mexico, 
who grew com, practiced irrigation, and 
built with adobe). He thought that white 
Americans, who thanks to their Euro- 
-». pean forebears had long since reached 
_ the level of Civilization, had a unique 
opportunity to examine, virtually in 
their backyards, ways of life similar to 
those in their own distant past. 

To Morgan and his followers the 
Indians were not inferior beings; they 
were simply at an arrested stage of devel- 
* opment, from which they could slowly, with 
**: some help, be brought to the level of Civiliza- 

~ tion. Morgan’s ideas were taken up by Karl 
Marx and became the basis of Friedrich 
Engel’s Origin of the Family, Private Prop- 
erty, and the State. 
The next generation of 
anthropologists in the 
“*. - United States concen- 
® trated on going into the 
field, where they could 
directly experience In- 
dian life and collect in- 
_ formation with which | 
_ to test Morgan’s theory. 
It was a trend Morgan 
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heartily approved of; he even predicted that one day anthro- 
pology would emphasize just such investigations. 

Daniel G. Brinton (1837-99), a Quaker physician from 
Philadelphia, was another early figure in American anthro- 
pology. When not editing a weekly medical journal, Brinton 
collected examples of Indian folklore and wrote 23 books 
and dozens of articles on archaeology, ethnology (the study 
of races and cultures), and American Indian languages. He 
also wrote a column for Science magazine, reporting on the 
activities of various anthropological organizations, nearly 
all of which he belonged to. 

Very little of Brinton’s work was original. Rather, he 
digested and summarized others’ research. Although 
Brinton’s broad learning and great industry were respected, 
scientists began to challenge his approach to anthropology. 
“How can he write so much? When does he get time to 
think?” the anthropologist Alice Fletcher wondered, “Has 
he ever done any fieldwork? How can he tell trusty reports 
from hasty ones?” Just as Morgan had predicted, collecting 
in the field, instead of reading and theorizing, was becoming 
the hallmark of the new science. 

Several of the first anthropologists in the field were 
women. In the early 1800s Alice Fletcher (1838-1923) left 
her home in Washington, D.C., to live with the Omaha 
Indians. “I have taken such a header into barbarism as I 
would not advise any lady to attempt,” she wrote to friends. 
But she soon grew to appreciate the complexity of Indian 
family life and the sacred ceremonies. She went on to spend 
most of the next 30 years studying Plains Indian music and 
documenting the Omaha way of life. 

Erminnie A. Smith (1838-86), a prominent socialite 
from Jersey City, New Jersey, was another talented woman 
who became an anthropologist. When Smith’s four sons 
went to Europe to finish their education, she joined them, 
enrolling in the School of Mines (to study geology) at 
Freiberg, Germany, where she was the only female student. 
When Smith returned to the United States, she presented 
some of her research on minerals and gems at a meeting of 
the American Association for the Advancement of Science. 
Happening to sit in on the sessions on anthropology, she 
was inspired to investigate the Iroquois Indians who lived 


near her hometown. Although she came to anthropology 
late in life, she completed an Iroquois-English diction- 
ary and published a collection of Iroquois myths before 
she died. 

The pioneer in the “participant observer” method of 
fieldwork, which has become a characteristic of contempo- 
rary anthropology, was Frank Hamilton Cushing (1857- 
1900). Cushing wanted to study Indian life as an insider. 
Accordingly, in 1879 he moved into the pueblo of the Zuni 
Indians, in New Mexico, where he stayed for four and a half 
years. Cushing learned the Zuni language and was initiated 
into one of their secret societies. What he found was that 
Indian life was different from, but as complex and sophisti- 
cated as, life in his own society. The challenge to Morgan’s 
theory of social evolution had been formulated. 

The work of Frank Cushing, Erminnie Smith, and 
Alice Fletcher might not have amounted to much hadit not 
been for the organizing genius of two scientists who turned 
to anthropology in the 1870s: John Wesley Powell 
(1834-1902) and Frederic Ward Putnam (1839-1915). Both 
were trained in natural history and had experience in West- 
ern geographical and geological surveys; Powell did original 
work in linguistics and Putnam studied archaeology. But 
the principal contribution of these two men was the 
encouragement and organization of the work of others. 

Powell, as the founder of the U.S. Bureau of Ethnology, 
was responsible for getting the government to support 
anthropology. Putnam established influential museums 
and university departments at the American Museum of 
Natural History in New York, the Field Museum in Chi- 
cago, and the University of California. In the midst of this 
activity, Putnam found time to encourage nearly every 
budding anthropologist in America, including the young 
German, Franz Boas, whom Putnam helped to get started at 
Columbia. Although the focus in anthropology has shifted 
since then, the institutional foundation of this discipline 
in the United States today is essentially as Frederic Ward 
Putnam and John Wesley Powell created it. 

Other contributors to the science were the Indians 
themselves: the subjects who had inspired American 
anthropology in the 19th century also helped write on it. 
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Professor Frederic Ward Putnam at Spruce Tree House, Mesa Verde 


Wheras archaeologists often ignored the Indians on whose 
property they would dig without their permission, ethnolo- 
gists and linguists sought the help of the Native Americans, 
on whom they were dependent, in fact. The Indians func- 
tioned as teachers, a fact only sometimes acknowledged by 
those they taught. 

Lewis Henry Morgan entered Iroquois life thanks to 
the writings of Ely S. Parker, a Seneca Iroquois who was an 
engineer and later a general in the Union Army; Morgan 
dedicated his book on the Iroquois to Parker. Alice Fletcher 
first went to Nebraska with two young Omaha Indians she 
had met in Boston; later she adopted one of them, Francis La 
Flesche, and he served as coauthor of her major studies. 
Erminnie Smith studied Iroquois language and customs 
with John Napoleon Brinton Hewitt, who was part Tus- 
carora. Both La Flesche and Hewitt went on to become 
professional anthropologists, as did the grandnephew of 
Parker, Arthur C. Parker. 

Cushing’s research on the Zuni succeeded because the 
governor of the pueblo, Palowahtiwa, had agreed to take 
Cushing into his home and “make a Zuni of him.” Cushing 
repaid the debt by organizing a trip East for Palowahtiwa 
and several other men from the pueblo, so that he could 
show them his society in Boston, Washington, and New 
York, just as the Indians had shown him theirs. 

Relations between white anthropologists and their 
native collaborators were not always so easy. Anthropolo- 
gists could be overbearing and sometimes ruthless when 
they saw valuable research material (the justification for 
their expenses) being “taken away” from them. Indians in 
turn often felt that the anthropologists were simply another 
example of aggressive white civilization pressing down 
on them. 
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Nevertheless, there were uncommon bonds of under- 
standing between many of the pioneers of anthropology and 
the people they studied. Indeed, some of the anthropolo- 
gists became advocates for the Indians. Morgan, Fletcher, 
and Cushing were politically active in trying to help the 
Indians keep their land. And American anthropology, as we 
know, it would not exist had not some Indian men and 
women agreed that making a record of their way of life was 
important. They too feared it might disappear. 

By the early 20th century, anthropology in the United 
States had moved from the hands of amateurs and adventur- 
ers to the realm of professionals. Academic training, usu- 
ally including a Ph.D. degree, became a requirement; not 
surprisingly, the center of anthropological activities had 
shifted from museums and government bureaus to univer- 
sity departments. The scope of American anthropology had 
expanded beyond a concern with the Indians to the study of 
people around the world. The new humanitarian science 
came of age. Now, in the last decades of this century, public 
enthusiasm for anthropology has strengthened. The study 
of humankind is again as exuberant an undertaking as it 
was a hundred years ago. ¥ 
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Believing Is Seeing: Anthropology in Pictures 


he still camera is as essential a part of the 

anthropologist’s tool kit as a notebook, and has 

been for 100 years. Indeed, ethnographic photo- 

graphs are doubly revealing: they give both infor- 
mation on the subject and insight into the point of view of 
the photographer. 

Franz Boas, as one of the many precedents he set for 
anthropologists, took a camera with him on his first ethno- 
graphic expedition to Baffin Land (now Baffin Island), in 
1883. The invention of flexible film was still five years 
away, and photography required large-view cameras and 
heavy glass-plate negatives. Displeased with the results, 
Boas included none of his photographs in his ethnography 
of the Baffin Land Eskimo published five years later. 

In 1894 Boas hired O. C. Hastings, a photographer 
from Victoria, British Columbia, to help him photograph 
the Kwakiutl Indians at Ft. Rupert, on Canada’s Pacific 
coast. Together the two made 180 images in two and a half 
weeks. Later, in the course of his fieldwork, Boas photo- 
graphed Northwest Coast Indian houses and totem poles, 
manufacturing techniques, portions of the Kwakiutl win- 
ter ceremonies, and segments of several potlatches, a cere- 
monial distribution of wealth between tribes. He had pho- 
tographs made of the tattoo designs worn by northern 
Northwest Coast natives, and he carried a camera into 
prisons to take portraits of Indians, whose heads he 
measured as part of his anthropometric studies. 

From his writing and the photographs he made, it is 
obvious that Franz Boas recognized the multiple uses of 
ethnographic photography. Photography was one means of 
making a scientific record of a native culture; it was a way 
to present the image of the Indian to the lay public; in 
addition, it was a method of distracting the natives, so that 
other research could be conducted (Boas once hired a pho- 
tographer to take pictures of a village while he went about 
obtaining a skull). 

Boas was not the only photographer of Indians at the 
turn of the century. The areas where Boas worked were 
recorded before 1920 by no fewer than 15 photographers, 
including several commercial photographers from Victo- 
ria, local amateurs, an Indian agent, and the famous image 
maker of the Native American, Edward S. Curtis. This 
substantial collection of photographs tells much about the 
varying uses to which photography can be put. The Indian 
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agent, for example, took pictures as evidence of potlatches 
given in violation of the Canadian government’s ban on 
such activities; commercial photographers portrayed sub- 
jects viewed as salable exotica; and Curtis labored to recon- 
struct an image of a native way of life that had existed a 
century before photography was invented. 

The photographs taken by Boas and his contempo- 
raries display Northwest Coast art and reveal details of an 
architecture that combines Indian and white styles. They 
also show the influence of Christian missionaries, captur- 
ing the incongruity of corseted Indian ladies and frock- 
coated native men raising totem poles and holding pot- 
latches, the traditional means of making good their native 
names. The photographs taken by and under the direction 
of Franz Boas compose a historical legacy that no written 
document or verbal description could duplicate. ¥ 
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Northwest Coast Indians, British Columbia Provincial Museum. 
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The defeat of the Spanish Armada was one of the most 
spectacular routs in the history of seafaring. Marine 
archaeologists, using special techniques, have begun to 
tell the story of life aboard the ill-fated Spanish galleons. 


by Marvin Pollock 





If, this year 1588, total catastrophe does not befall, if land 
and sea do not collapse in total ruin, yet will the whole 
world suffer upheavals, empires will dwindle and from 
everywhere will be great lamentation. 

Regiomontanus 


s the year 1588 approached, a terrifying rumor of 

imminent disaster spread throughout western 

Europe. The renowned 15th-century astronomer, 

Johannes Muller of Konigsberg, known as 
Regiomontanus, made an astrological forecast for the year 
that confirmed people’s expectations of doom. 
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The route of the retreat of the Spanish Armada. 


Philip II, king of Spain and Portugal, of extensive 
overseas dominions, of Naples, Sicily, and Sardinia, and of 
the Spanish Netherlands, disapproved of attempts to fore- 
cast events, and ignored them. Trusting in God and seeing 
himself as His instrument, Philip set in motion his unpre- 
cedented undertaking to return Protestant England to 
Catholicism. Rather than relying on spiritual conversion 
to accomplish this sacred task, Philip put his faith in mili- 
tary force. He assembled in Lisbon in 1588 a formidable 
armada to convoy a Spanish army across the English 
Channel. 

In May the Armada of 130 ships, which included 20 
large galleons in its first line, set sail from Lisbon, its 
destination a rendezvous in Flanders with a Spanish army 
commanded by Philip’s governor-general in the Nether- 
lands, Alexander Farnese, duke of Parma. Because the 
waters off the Flemish coast were too shallow for the large 








Spanish galleons to approach the shore, Parma was to 
embark his army on barges and meet the Armada atsea. The 
Armada wouldescort the barges to a suitable invasion point 
near the mouth of the Thames. 
he Armada was commanded by Alonso Perez de 
Guzman, duke of Medina-Sidonia, a last-minute 
replacement for the great naval officer Alvaro de 
Bazan, marquis of Santa Cruz, who had died three 
months before. Although he was a courageous soldier and 
an able administrator, Medina-Sidonia had little experience 
at sea and was reluctant to assume the leadership of so great 
an enterprise. Deficiencies in the Armada’s supply of long- 
range guns, cannonballs, trained seamen, food, and water 
added to his anxiety. The duke’s misgivings would have 
further increased had he understood the inherent weakness 
in the Spanish battle plan. 

The Enterprise of England, as the campaign was 
called, was ill-conceived from the outset. For one thing, the 
Spanish underestimated the might of the Protestant Dutch, 
England’s allies and Spain’s enemies. Assembled at 
Dunkirk, Parma’s flotilla of unarmed barges and a few light 
warships were no match for the fleet Dutch flyboats that 
patrolled the Flanders coast. Even if the Armada sank the 
entire English fleet, the Dutch still could have prevented 
Parma’s army from reaching England. Parma had explained 
this difficulty to Philip, but not to Medina-Sidonia. Unde- 
terred, the Spanish king sent Medina-Sidonia forth on his 
mission, hoping, it would appear, that God would performa 
miracle to aid His cause. 

In England Francis Drake, who had struck repeated 
blows at Spanish shipping, was no less confident of divine 
support than Philip. Drake commanded a powerful naval 
fighting force with a nucleus of 18 large galleons. Most of 
them were designed and armed in a revolutionary fashion, 
products of the advanced ideas of the treasurer of the navy, 
John Hawkins. Hawkins rejected the traditional naval strat- 
egy of grappling and boarding ships, preferring to batter and 
sink the enemy with artillery fire. Under his direction the 
length of the English ships was increased so that they could 
mount a greater number of heavy guns. The old-fashioned 
ship castles from which soldiers had shot down on enemy 
decks were built smaller, making the vessels faster, steadier, 
and more maneuverable. Heavy ship-destroying artillery 
was substituted for man-killing guns. 

In July, aligned in a defensive formation resembling a 
huge crescent, the Armada entered the English Channel 
while the bulk of the English fleet was anchored at Ply- 
mouth. Legend has it that Drake took the report of the 
Armada’s sighting in stride; hearing the news while playing 
a game of bowls on Plymouth Hoe, he remarked with 
typical bravado, “We have time enough to finish the game 
and beat the Spaniards, too.” His confidence would be 
sorely tried during the next ten days. 


8 Freve/hi s Sent by i 
dmirall tor is ye Spanis 
eet inyliliddle of night 
lnider the Conduct of Young 
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When the Spanish navy appeared, an English fleet of 
some 100 ships put out to sea. It was commanded by Lord 
Admiral Charles Howard and officered by such famous 
seadogs as Drake and Hawkins. Instead of meeting the 
enemy head-on, Howard let the ships sail by. Positioned 
behind the Armada, with the wind at their backs, the 
English could thus choose the range and nature of the 
battle. 

They believed that a navy with a clear superiority in 
long-range guns could stand off at a considerable distance 
and destroy an enemy fleet without endangering itself. Yet 
the fighting in the Channel was not so easy. At ranges of 300 
yards or more, the great guns of the 16th century sometimes 
did not even pierce the thick hull of a galleon; at best, they 
would make a small hole, which could be quickly caulked. 
Sixteenth-century guns were also difficult to aim, and their 
accuracy diminished as the target sailed farther away. 
Trained gunners were in short supply. Thus, after four 
battles in each of which more shot was expended than in 
any previous fighting at sea, the Armada, although more 
severely damaged than the English ships, continued to 
advance in unbroken order up the Channel toward the 
meeting with Parma. 
evertheless, if his progress gave Medina-Sidonia 
encouragement, the damage to his ships and 
England’s tactical advantage caused him much 
concern. The duke’s anxieties mounted as the 
Armada neared the strait between Calais and Dover, for 
beyond it there was no friendly deep-water harbor where his 
fleet could anchor. He had yet to receive word from Parma 
about their rendezvous, and he had almost no cannonballs 
left to continue battling the English. He dispatched an 
urgent message to Parma asking for ammunition. Several 
days later, now early August, the Armada was anchored off 
the coast less than 30-miles from Dunkirk and its com- 
mander appealed again, this time for flyboats. 

Parma was in no position to help Medina-Sidonia, 
although the English captains did not know that. They 
realized that the Spanish planned a junction between 
Parma’s forces and the Armada. To prevent the rendezvous, 
the English improvised a plan to shift the Spanish fleet from 





its anchorage. 


On the night of August 7 the dark sea was suddenly 
illuminated by the brilliant glow of eight English ships in 
flames. Panic-stricken at the thought that these blazing 
vessels would explode and ignite the wooden Spanish fleet, 
the Spanish captains cut their anchors. The ships of the 
Armada, swept by a strong current and a rising gale, scat- 
tered out to sea. The English had succeeded in breaking the 
formidable crescent. 

In the morning the English attacked the beleaguered 
Armada. Abandoning their earlier caution, the English 
shortened the range of their fire. The English broadsides 
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As they fled to Spain, many vessels in the Armada were 
wrecked on the coast of Ireland during fierce storms. A few of 
the ships have been excavated yielding artifacts like clothing, 
plates, and guns. 





repeatedly pierced the lower hulls of the Spanish galleons, 
inflicting heavy casualties. Before darkness fell, most of the 
galleons were leaking, and some were sinking. 
ny chance of Medina-Sidonia’s leading the 
Armada to victory was now gone. Believing it his 
duty to save as many of Philip’s ships as possible, 
he fled into the North Sea. The English pursued 
the shattered fleet to the Firth of Forth, in Scotland, and 
then, running out of ammunition, they turned back, confi- 
dent that the danger had passed. The Armada continued its 
journey, sailing north of Scotland, then west of Ireland and 
south to Spain. Of the 20 first-line ships of the Spanish fleet, 
seven had been lost. 

The return to Spain was perilous. Of the 20,000 men 
who had embarked at Lisbon, about one-fifth had been 
killed or wounded in the Channel, leaving the remaining 
ships severely undermanned. What life was like on beard 
these vessels may be inferred from the depleted and dete- 
riorated supplies, the damage to the ships, and the weather 
during the voyage. The picture that emerges is a grim, 
desperate struggle for survival. 

Hunger, thirst, and disease attacked the Spanish as 
they entered the North Sea. The main problem was the 
storage of food and water. Lacking modern refrigeration and 
canning, the navies of the 16th century relied upon tight 
casks made of well-seasoned barrel staves to store meat, 
fish, biscuits, and, above all, water. Many of the casks 
aboard the Armada, however, were made of green wood, so 
that the food they held quickly spoiled, and casks of drink- 
ing water leaked. When opened, many containers were 
found to hold little more than a trickle of green slime. 
Starvation and scurvy, as well as typhus and influenza, took 
an enormous toll. On the duke’s flagship, the San Martin, 
180 men had died by September 23, the day she finally 
reached Spain. Another crew, without water for 12 days, 
subsisted on rainwater wrung from their ragged shirts. 

Not long after the battle, nature proved as brutalas the 
English. Violent storms raged for two weeks while the 
weakened Spanish crews struggled to steer their leaking 
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vessels to safety. Only 67 of the 130 Armada ships ever made 
it back to Spain. Of the ships that failed to return, at least 17 
had headed for Ireland in the hope of obtaining food and 
water and making essential repairs. Lacking maps and 
pilots and in some cases anchors almost all of these vessels 
were wrecked on the rocky Irish coast. 

One ill-fated vessel was La Trinidad Valencera, 
among the largest in the Armada. A Venetian merchant- 
man commandeered by the Spanish in Sicily and outfitted 
with cannons, she was damaged first during the battles 
with the English and then in the storms that followed. 
Separated from the Spanish fleet off the north coast of 
Ireland, she ran aground on a shallow reef in Kinnagoe Bay, 
Donegal. Most of the crew of 400 or so reached shore; the 
rest drowned when the ship broke up and sank two days 
later. From the remains of the Valencera, discovered by 
divers almost 400 years after the rout of the Armada, we 
have gained glimpses of life aboard an Armada vessel. 

So ended the Enterprise of England. Yet neither Philip 
nor Spain was crushed by the Armada’s defeat. Trusting this 
time in better ships and heavier guns, rather than in Provi- 
dence, Philip began at once to build anew and stronger navy. 
His efforts, however, proved unavailing. Although the war 
between Spain and England dragged on for 15 more years, 
the verdict of 1588 was irreversible. Religious uniformity 
could not be imposed by force. ¥ 
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by Cheryl Simon 


Out of the Depths: 
Underwater Archaeology 


ne hundred feet under water off the coast of 

Greece, a diver excavating a sunken ship clings 

to a steel-grid frame laid over a site dating to the 

second century B.C. He exchanges a pre-set sig- 
nal with his diving partner, and with their hands they gently 
fan away centuries of ocean sediment from a small olive jar. 
In dim light, filtered by the water into a green-blue mono- 
chrome, they view their surroundings through face masks. 
The combined effect of air, glass, and water makes every- 
thing appear one-third larger. Anything farther away than 
60 feet fades into darkness. 

Although the purpose of archaeology—the scientific 
study of the remains of people and their activities—is the 
same beneath the seaas it is on land, underwater archaeolo- 
gists confront unique problems. Divers sometimes find 
their vision impaired by murky waters and theirmovement 
hindered by currents. A technique performed underwater 
takes longer than on land, frustrating a diver whose time 
may be limited by the supply of oxygen to 35 minutes. 

But the lure of the deep is strong. It is the history of 
sunken ships that particularly attracts ocean archaeolo- 
gists. These seagoing communities, interesting because of 
their self-sufficiency, contributed importantly to the com- 
merce, politics, defense, and prestige of the nation whose 
flag they flew. 

“One way to circumvent the problems of working 
underwater is to go over in your mind several times what 
you're going to do,” notes Frederick van Doorninck, associ- 
ate professor of anthropology at Texas A. and M. University 
and a staff member at the Institute for Nautical Archaeol- 
ogy, in Texas. “You want to minimize the real decision- 
making,” which might be impaired undersea. 

At the excavation site, work proceeds much as it does 
on land, albeit more slowly. Divers map all finds carefully, 
often using a grid system to pinpoint each artifact.in three 


dimensions, and they take photographs as work progresses. » 


he kind and amount of sediment determine 

the method of excavation. To remove small quan- 

tities of sediment, a diver can use a trowel, just as 

on land. More often, however, simply a soft fan- 

ning motion with the hand will sweep aside sediment from 

small areas. And when the finds are not too delicate, thick 

layers of sediment can be cleared away with a low-powered 
dredge or an air lift, a kind of underwater vacuum cleaner. 
Despite the obstacles posed by working underwater, 
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Methods of excavating a fourth-century wreck. Painting by 
David Meltzer. 








archaeology of the sea has one major advantage over that of 
the land: in certain circumstances a coating of underwater 
sediment has preserved fragile organic materials such as 
wood, leather, and cloth. The amount of preservation 
depends on how quickly artifacts were submerged in the 
ocean sediment; thus, whole ships have disintegrated 
while small objects have survived. 

Once divers uncover their buried artifacts, there 
begins the long process of raising the find from the sea and 
then conserving it. Ironically, drying out an object may be 
the best way to destroy it. “Waterlogged wood, when 
allowed to dry out, loses its celluloid structure,” van 
Doorninck explains. If it dries too quickly, the wood may 
shrink, crack, or warp completely out of shape. The com- 
mon remedy for this is to replace the water with another 
substance, often polyethylene glycol, that supports the 
wood structure. 

In his book Archaeology Under Water archaeologist 
George Bass describes using polyethylene glycol with finds 
from Spanish galleons. “So soft that they may be easily 
crushed by hand,” such artifacts when removed from the 
wreck site are sometimes packed in containers with soaked 
sediments, to duplicate their marine environment until 
conservation measures can be applied. 

Conserving metal objects long submerged in water 
calls for quite different techniques from those applied to 
organic materials. Thick layers of minerals called concre- 
tions accumulate around such a submerged object —a ham- 
mer, say—as the iron is rusted away. Eventually the ham- 
mer disappears, leaving only a mold of its form made by the 
concretion. In order to reproduce the original hammer’s 
shape, the concretion is cut in half and the rust is washed 
from the inside. Thena specialist makes a plaster cast of the 
hammer from the concretion mold. 

Refinement of these techniques has enabled experts 
to make enormous progress in exploring the human history 
that is locked in the oceans. Like their counterparts work- 
ing on land, undersea archaeologists rescue the fragments 
of times past to increase our understanding of the people 
who shaped our present. ¥ : 
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courtesy of The National Geographic Society. 


by John Kronenberger 





Central and South America were 
home to several cultures over the 
course of centuries. Among the fore- 
most of these were the Incas whose 
downfall at the hands of the Spanish 
is a study in good timing. 





The Pre-Columbians in Perspective 


he Central American people 

called the Olmecs—a name 

assigned to them by histori- 

ans ‘since the Spanish 
conquest—were the earliest civilized 
society in what is now Mexico. 
Roughly contemporary with the 
ancient Athenians, the Olmecs 
flourished in southern Veracruz and 
Tabasco from about 800 to 400 B.C. 
They erected large pyramids and colos- 
sal sculpted heads carved from basalt 
(heads weighing as much as 40 tons 
have been found 80 miles from the 
nearest source of this stone). Olmec 
hieroglyphs and calendars were the 


Great in England.) 

The Mayas had rulers and priests 
who built noble temples; their astron- 
omers designed a precise calendar and 
correctly predicted eclipses; their 
hieroglyphs were for their time the 
New World’s most sophisticated sys- 
tem of writing. Until recently, scholars 
believed that the Mayas were perfectly 
peaceful, but archaeological evidence 
now indicates that they both made 
human sacrifices and built fortresses. 
The classic period ended suddenly, for 
reasons still not understood, and 
Mayan civilization became geographi- 
cally fragmented. About 1000 A.D. 


fined to an island in. the river Seine, 
Teotihuacan was the largest urban area 
in the Americas. It covered at least 
three square miles, with a population 
of perhaps 25,000, grouped about two 
central pyramids—the larger of which 
had sides 700 feet long and rose more 
than 200 feet into the air. The products 
of the city’s artisans, particularly pot- 
tery, were prized throughout Mexico; 
remnants have been found in graves of 
nobles from Oaxaca to the Gulf Coast. 
A miniature copy of the city was even 
built in the Guatemalan highlands. 
After invaders from the north de- 
stroyed Teotihuacan, about 600 A.D., 





first such records produced in the 
Americas. Olmec monuments, dis- 
tributed through trade and conquest, 
are found in sites as far apart as the 
Valley of Mexico and El Salvador La 
Venta, the holiest place in Olmec terri- 
tory, seems unaccountably to have 
been deliberately destroyed by the 
Olmecs between 400 and 300 B.C. 
The Mayas had both the most 
advanced of the ancient civilizationsin 
the Western Hemisphere and the long- 
est history. During their classic period, 
300 to 900 A.D., they lived in an area 
extending from the Yucatan to the 
highlands of Guatemala, El Salvador, 
and Honduras. (Their heyday spanned 
the rules of Diocletian in Rome, 
Charlemagne in France, and Alfred the 
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Topiltzan, a Toltec ruler exiled by his 
nation north of the Mayas, arrived by 
sea and conquered the Yucatan penin- 
sula. Thereafter, Chichen Itza, the 
Mayan capital city, began to resemble 
the Toltec city Tula, much as England, 
a few decades later, became Frenchi- 
fied after the Norman invasion. 
Finally, in about 1200 A.D., the rival 
city of Mayapan sacked Chichén Itza 
and then dominated the Yucatan until 
Mayapan, too, fell to rival states, in 
about 1440 A.D. 

While the Mayas were still in 
their classic period and lived inthe east 
and south of modern-day Mexico, the 
giant city of Teotihuacan ruled the 
Mexican highlands to the north. From 
300 to 600 A.D., while Paris was con- 


‘tribes of squatters lived on for centu- 
ries in its ruins. 

By the late tenth century, about 
the time of the founding in Europe of 
the Holy Roman Empire, the semi- 
nomadic Toltecs had entered the area 
around Lake Texcoco, ultimately mov- ‘ 
ing their capital to Tula, in modern 
Hildago. The site of Tula was conclu- 
sively identified only within the last 
few years, for it had been totally de- 
stroyed in the late 12th century. 

During their 200-year prime, the 
Toltecs ruled the area of central Mex- 
ico from coast to coast. Great crafts- 
men (toltec means “artificer”), they 
produced remarkable glazed pottery. 
Theirculture appears to have been basi- 
cally secular, although religion played 
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an important role in their lives, and 
their most famous ruler, Topiltzan, 
was also called by the name of the god 
Quetzalcoatl. After trying to outlaw 
human sacrifice, Topiltzan was exiled 
from Tula: reaching the Gulf Coast, he 
embarked with his followers on a raft, 
ultimately landing in Yucatan and 
conquering the Mayas in 1000 A.D. 
The Aztecs first appeared in the 
Valley of Mexico in the early 12th cen- 
tury, the era in Europe of the Crusades. 
They were a tribe of wandering barbar- 
ians, distinguished even among simi- 
lar tribes for their bloodthirsty empha- 
sis on human sacrifice. In the mid-14th 
century, after several false starts, they 
founded their great capital of 
Tenochtitlan on islands in Lake Tex- 
coco. Gradually they built the site into 
a Venice of the New World—a city 
constructed on the water. (The original 
Venice was at this time rapidly 
expanding; the Doges’ Palace had just 
been completed.) By shrewdly making 
and breaking alliances with neighbor- 
ing tribes, the Aztecs extended their 
rule throughout Central Mexico dur- 


ing the next hundred years (approxi- 
mately the time that the Hundred 
Years’ War was raging in Europe). The 
Aztec state seems to have existed for 
war, and war in turn existed to provide 
captives to be sacrificed to the warrior 
god Huitzilopochtli: some 20,000 pris- 
oners were killed for the dedication of 
one temple. The Aztecs dominated the 
region until 1519, when the emperor 
Montezuma II mistook the Spaniard 
Hernando Cortés for the legendary 
Toltec god Quetzalcoatl and thus 
opened the way for the Spanish con- 
quest. The hostility of other tribes to 
the Aztecs, who had ruled them so 
harshly, hastened the Spanish victory. 

At the time of the Spaniard Fran- 
cisco Pizarro’s invasion of 1532 (the 
reign of Henry VIII in England), the 
Inca empire stretched some 2,500 
miles down South America’s west 
coast, from Ecuador to the middle of 
Chile. This huge centrally ruled civili- 
zation was a relatively recent accom- 
plishment, the product of the reigns in 
the mid-15th century of two conquer- 
ing rulers. As the empire quickly 
expanded from its original home in the 
Titicaca basin, the Incas—the name 
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for both the people and their royal line 
of god-kings—oversaw their growing 
welfare state from their capital of 
Cuzco, high in the Peruvian Andes. 
Unlike all the other great pre- 
Columbian societies, the Incas were 
essentially illiterate, possessing nei- 
ther writing nor a formal method for 
dating years. They ruled by means of a 
brilliant network of roads extending 
thousands of miles, which allowed 
relay runners to communicate with all 
ends of the empire. An unprecedented 
struggle for succession to the throne 
just prior to Pizarro’s arrival fatally 
weakened Incan rule, putting the over- 
throw of the empire within reach of a 
tiny band of Spanish conquistadors. 
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by John Kronenberger 





The End ot a Civilization 


n 1532 Francisco Pizarro, leading fewer than 200 Span- 
ish adventurers, destroyed the Inca civilization virtu- 
ally overnight. In a single “bold stroke,” as historian 
William Prescott called it, they seized Emperor Ata- 
hualpa and doomed the empire. The venture, however, was 
an unlikely success—it “left so much to chance,” wrote 
Prescott, “that it scarcely merits the name of policy.” 

Whether viewed as brilliant adventure or ruthless 
plunder, Pizarro’s conquest of Peru seems to modern eyes 
primarily an exercise in perfect timing. Behind the almost 
instant collapse of one of the world’s great empires—2,500 
miles long, stretching from the border between modern 
Columbia and Ecuador to halfway through Chile—lay a 
period of dynastic upheaval and civil war that had put the 
civilization on the line to be lost by a daring toss of the 
conqueror’s dice. 

The Incas (both the title of the emperors and the name 
of the society) had organized a remarkable system of gov- 
ernment: a Bronze Age welfare state in which everyone 
worked and no one went hungry. Land was assigned to 
individuals to be farmed for private and public ends; state 
warehouses throughout the empire held grain and clothing 
for use by the army and, in emergencies, by the public; a 
network of well-engineered roads enabled relay runners, 
carrying information to and from the imperial capital of 
Cuzco, to cover more than a hundred miles a day. Yet this 
giant beehive culture had existed at its full geographical 
size for less than 40 years; it had begun to expand beyond its 
origins, barely a century before the Spanish arrived. 

The Incan rulers formed an unbroken chain of war- 
riors who had led a local tribe to continental power in little 
more than three generations. But the glorious line of succes- 
sion had recently given way to a wasting and murderous 
struggle between brothers. In the early 1520s, after suppress- 
ing arevolt among local tribesmen in what today is Ecuador, 
the Inca Huayna Capac chose to remain in the northern part 
of his empire rather than return to Cuzco. He summoned 
his son and heir, Huascar, from the capital to reveal a 
momentous decision: he had determined to bequeath 
this northern portion of the empire—Quito and its 
surroundings—to Atahualpa, his illegitimate son, 
Huascar’s half brother. Atahualpa was to govern the north- 
er province as an imperial viceroy, nominally subject to 
Huascar. The arrangement was a radical departure from the 
earlier Incas’ highly centralized regime. Whatever his polit- 
ical intentions, Huayna Capac set the stage for a bloody 
fight, particularly as he died of natural cauSes within a year 
of his decision. 
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Shortly before the emperor’s death, Pizarro had begun 
his futile first efforts to seek out the rumored golden trea- 
sures of Peru. There is something to be said for this failure in 


terms of the subsequent conguest: had the Spaniards sucs- 
ceeded on their first expedition, and deeply penetrated the 
Incan empire, they would have encountered seasoned 
armies hundreds of times their size, commanded by a vic- 
torious emperor at the height of his powers. In such circum- 
stances, the Spaniards would likely have vanished. 

But in their first two attempts, the Spanish adventur- 
ers never got very far inland. Ultimately Pizarro took his 
bedraggled followers back to Panama and then, carrying a 
few golden trinkets found near the coast, he left for Spain to 
seek royal authority for yet another invasion. 

During the five years before Pizarro returned to 
Peru—1527 to 1532—the Incan empire was torn apart by 
civil war. A jealous Huascar killed Atahualpa’s ambassa- 
dors to Cuzco. Receiving news of a royal army’s moving 
north, Atahualpa fielded his own forces, and the issue was 
joined. Tens of thousands died in battle and by proscriptive 
slaughter—including almost all of Huascar’s many wives 
and children, whose legitimacy might imperil his rebel- 
lious half brother’s cause. 

In the end, Atahualpa, aided by his father’s best gen- 
erals, carried the day; while he remained far to the north, 
his armies occupied Cuzco and captured Huascar. Just as the 
usurper was preparing to travel to Cuzco—a moment when 
the Incan empire might have begun to regain its monolithic 
stability —Atahualpa was informed that Spanish explorers 
had reappeared on the coast. Intrigued, he paused as Pizarro 
and his men made their way overland to confront him. 

Thus_an illegitimate monarch, separated from the 
capital and his best troops, awaited the strange bearded 
white men. The situation was a far cry from the forces the 
Spaniards would have faced years earlier had they come 
inland on their first sortie. Similarly, had they landed even 
one year later, they would have faced a reunited Incan 
empire centered in Cuzco and guarded by an army of 
veterans commanded by brilliant generals. However, at this 
point, in 1532, they found the uncrowned Atahualpa 
camped outside the town of Caxamarca, perhaps a third of 
the way from Quito to Cuzco, with a large army but no 
senior military commander to advise him. 

The way was open for one of history’s most desperate 
and appalling ruses. On November 16, 1532, Atahualpa and 
a ceremonial escort of several thousand unarmed soldiers 
were lured inside the walls of Caxamarca, ostensibly to 
meet the emissaries of the “great king across the sea.” Once 
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there, they were ambushed by the 
waiting Spaniards. As Garcilaso de la 
Vega, son of an Incan princess and a 
conquistador, wrote some 70 years 
later: 

“The Spaniards with horses 
appeared from their stations, and furi- 
ously attacked the Indian regiments, 
lancing everyone they could and meet- 
ing with no opposition. Pizarro and his 
infantry fell on King Atahuallpa [sic] 
full of eagerness to seize him, since 
they thought if they won this jewel 
they would have all the treasures of 
Peru in their power. At last they did 
reach him, with great mortality among 
the Indians; and the first to arrive was 
Pizarro, who seized [the Inca’s] gar- 
ments and threw him to the ground.” 

In less than an hour between 
three and four thousand of the Inca’s 
soldiers were butchered by sword and 
cannon. Significantly, the only Span- 
iard wounded was Pizarro himself, 
slashed in the hand by one of his own 
men as he interposed himself between 
Atahualpa and the attacking troops. 

For nine months the Spanish 
held Atahualpa captive in Caxamarca, 





John Kronenberger is a free-lance writer 
and a former editor of Look. 
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encouraging him to believe he might 
ransom himself by filling a room from 
top to bottom with gold artifacts. The 
gold, the great object of Pizarro’s enter- 
prise, poured in from throughout the 
empire, and finally the Spaniard ack- 
nowledged that the ransom had been 
paid. But he neverreleased the Inca, for 
reasons that Atahualpa (however 
bleakly) might have appreciated: even 
while imprisoned, Atahualpa had been 
able to see to the murder of Huascar — 
still his prisoner in the south—lest the 
rightful monarch strike a deal with the 
bearded foreigners. 

Finally, on August 28, 1533, Ata- 
hualpa was garroted, after beingfound 
guilty on a trumped-up charge of 
attempted insurrection. Pizarro 
immediately crowned one of 
Atahualpa’s brothers, and the invaders 
started for Cuzco. But in another quick 
turn of events, the royal puppet sud- 
denly died and a bargain was made 
with one of Huascar’s sons, who read- 
ily agreed to reign under Spanish pro- 
tection. Since the remaining Indian 
armies had been hostile to Huascar, the 
new Jncan ruler had no power apart 
from that granted by the Spanish, and 
the native.troops were considered 
rebels—a classic case of division and 
conquest. 
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Architectural design was one of the 
glories of Incan civilization. The stones 
of Machu Picchu, the Incan capital, 
were precisely fitted and often sculpted 
on the outside. 





Ithough the emperor and 
the native armies ulti- 
mately made common 
cause and revolted, a dec- 
ade and a half of fighting between 
Peruvian and Spaniard (then increas- 
ingly between Spaniard and Spaniard] 
destroyed any vestige of Incan rule 
that might have survived the civil 
war and the first wave of Spanish pil- 
lage. Francisco Pizarro had indeed 
arrived at the propitious moment. ¥ 
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Filming a documentary can be an education for an anthro- 
pologist who must adapt to the exigencies of time and 
photography. This was particularly true in photographing 


by Margie Moeller 


the New Guinea Highlanders whose system of gift-giving 
and self-decoration is unique. 


Documentary and Reality: Filming Moka 


aped to a doorjamb at ODYSSEY’s Boston produc- 

tion center is a snapshot of a bearded and 

bemused Andrew Strathern at the film-editing 

bench. It is a suitable portrait for a man who has 
decided that anthropologists and television producers 
should collaborate. 

Strathern, an anthropologist who has lived on 
and off with the Kawelka people for some 17 years, 
helped film Ongka’s Big Moka. He has exor- 
cised his fear of film’s distortion and com- 
mercialism, which is commonly felt by 
scholars who, in order to disseminate 
their findings, put their meticu- 
lous observations in the hands 
of producers of one of the 
most popular media. “I 
strongly believe that 
anthropology must 
be brought into 
focus for the general 
public and that the 
quality of ‘popular’ 
anthropology should be 
improved,” Strathern main- 
tains. “If academics do not col- 
laborate with filmmakers on 
this, who will? 

“Without collaboration,” he 
continues, “we can expect polariza- 
tion between popular and academic 
views of man to progress in a way that is 
ultimately snovbish.” 

Five years ago Strathern invited Brit- 
ish film director Charlie Nairn to Papua, New 
Guinea, to show the world the fascinating dimen- 
sions of a moka, the ceremony in which the 
country’s highlanders display and give away vast 
quantities of wealth. Moka is an ancient custom. It is a 
way for individual leaders to gain prestige and for tribal 
groups to demonstrate their vitality. Moka gifts are also a 
way for tribes to form alliances with other tribes and to 
make peace with enemies. A big moka rivals Wall Street 
negotiations in its complexity, and presidential campaigns 
in its manipulations for power. 

Highlanders plan this status-flaunting ceremony fora 
long time. Ongka worked on his moka for 10 years. The 
stakes are high, and participants are understandably 
intense. It was the “expressions on their faces” that 


Strathern couldn’t describe in print that prompted him to 
film the ceremony. 7 
Strathern recognized that, unlike many other 
ethnographic-research films which document 
shorter, simpler events, he could not just photo- 
graph whatever action happened in front of 
the camera. Instead, he had to bring in a 
director ordinarily not involved in such 
films to interpret events and select 
highlights, so that the film would 
captivate a popular audience. 
Strathern in turn would act as 
liaison between the director 
and the people being filmed. 
He interpreted the Ka- 
welka for Nairn and 
Nairn’s intended audi- 
ence, and Nairn for 
the Kawelka. His 
goal was to focus 
the attention 
of the film- 
makers 
on the 
proc- 
ess of 
> moka 
and on 
Ongka’s role 
as a “big man” 
among his people. 
Strathern  be- 
came more than a cul- 
tural interpreter. He also 
served as a negotiator, over- 
coming two problems that almost 
stopped his project. One difficulty 
was the Kawelkas’ certainty that the 
camera crews were cheating them; over 
the years many other filmmaking anthropolo- 
gists had come and gone, and none had offered 
either payment ora chance to see the films. Strathern 
promised both to pay the village principals and to give them 
copies of the final product. 

Then there was the problem of killers and ghosts. 
“People in general were not sure that we were human,” 
Strathern said. “Other Europeans kept their distance; what 
were we doing trying to get so close? They conjectured that 
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we were family ghosts who had returned looking like Euro- 
peans. On the one hand, there was a hope that if we were 
family ghosts, we would help them to get the sort of power 
they wanted from Europeans. On the other hand there was a 
fear that we might kill them as a result of this. Only an 
anthropologist could have explained that to a director.” 

The making of a popular documentary film, Strathern 
discovered, could not always follow reality. Sometimes 
minor events had to be staged forthe sake of the larger story. 
Ongka walking along a road or 
running up a roadside hill are 
staged, Strathern notes, ‘‘as is 
some of his pacing up and down 
his ceremonial ground, mutter- 
ing about tomorrow and the next 
day in a quasi-Shakespearean 
manner” In addition, segments 
were filmed out of context and 
later inserted. But throughout, 
Strathern asserts, “our intention 
was to describe things as they 
were.” 

The filming did, however 
influence what was being 
recorded. Ongka used the pres- 
ence of the cameramen to justify 
holding the moka sooner than 
planned, for example. ‘‘You’ve 
got to get a move on with this 
moka,” Ongka would say, accord- 
ing to Strathern, “because I’ve got 
all these dreadful white people 
who won’t leave until the moka 
is Over.” 

Where tribesmen under- 
stood audio-visual technology, 
they played to it. Strathern 
relates that when the director 
wanted to show the people chat- 
ting while sitting around the fire, 
a lot of the jokes made were obviously directed toward the 
tape. Indeed, at one point someone said, “That damn thing 
is recording, isn’t it? Otherwise, why are we putting on this 
fancy conversation?” 

One of adocumentary cameraman’s biggest concerns, 
that the subjects will feel self-conscious in front of the 
camera, seemed to be no problem for Ongka’s people. 
“They’re used to hundreds of spectators watching them,” 
Strathern noted. “A person is a walking spectacle during 
these occasions and to have a camera pointing at you is just 
like another big eye.” Ongka would say, “I think that my eye 
is stronger than that thing’seye.I can outlook it.” 

There were necessary compromises. The film crew 
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had to depart before the big moka and so filmed only the 
preparations for it. But Strathern was pleased with the 
result, saying that an hour of film was enough to communi- 
cate some of “the sense of time, of stamina, of complexity in 
oratory and argument, which I think of most when I con- 
centrate on moka.” 

Strathern was also undaunted by the reactions of the 
first viewers of the moka film. Their comments might have 
dismayed scholars without Strathern’s desire to popularize 
his discipline. Instead of ponder- 
ous intellectual criticism, 
Strathern heard: “Look at them 
doing that!’”’ “Gosh! Look at 
Ongka in his old hat and shirt 
giving all that stuff away! Is that 
what the rat race is about over 
there?” “Why are they all dressed 
up in feathers?” 

He contends that the 
remarks are “part of the naive 
ground from which anthropol- 
ogy has sprung.” He hears in 
them an attempt to understand 
what is different and what is the 
same between peoples and a per- 
ception of the chance for change 
in the viewer’s own life: “If eth- 
nographic films contribute seri- 
ously to such issues at a popular 
level, they are surely worth- 
while.” ¥ 





Margie Moeller is associate in pub- 
lic relations and advertising for 
Public Broadcasting Service, 
national production center, 
WQED/Pittsburgh and promotion 
consultant to ODYSSEY. 


anthropologist Strathern film the moka ceremony. 





The tribes in the area of Mt. Hagen, New Guinea, have little art 
other than the ways they decorate their bodies during celebra- 
tions. Unlike painting and sculpture, self-decoration is tempo- 
rary. At its most elaborate, it marks a group’s momentary suc- 
cess ina current round of moka. The decorations are for effect; 
they must be as appropriate as the mokagifts. 

The most respected decorations are shells, plumes, furs, 
wigs, and aprons. The brightness of one element like shells is 
carefully balanced against the darkness of another element 
like aprons. This description of decorations was adapted from 
Self-Decoration in Mount Hagen by Andrew and Marilyn 
Strathern, University of Toronto Press, 1971. 


Ongka, a “big man” or leader among 
the Kawelka of New Guinea, helped 
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Historical archaeology is a new offspring of conventional 
archaeology. Examining written and historical docu- 
ments, and listening to oral history, like that revealed in 
the songs of the slaves, scholars learn about the recent 
past. As we live today, we create tomorrow’s historical 
archaeology. 


What Is Historical Archaeology? 


t first glance, it looked like a site where people 
were excavating the remains of bygone people of 
the distant past. Carefully laid out string grids, 
meticulous screening of dirt removed by trowel 
and brush, and the careful recording and mapping of finds 
all combined to say “archaeology” to any passerby. It was 
archaeology, but with a difference. In the artifact bags were 
fragments of broken dishes scarcely a hundred years old, 
pieces of carefully sawed bone, glass buttons, a snap from an 
old pair of blue jeans, and white clay smoking pipes—an 
assortment of things familiar to most of us from our per- 
sonal past. The site, an abandoned coal mining town in 
Northern California, was inhabited as recently as 1910. 

_ Toexplain why such care is taken to study the remains 
of recent American life is to explain historical archaeology. 
Although Americans were excavating the houses and trash 
heaps of other European Americans as early as the mid-19th 
century, historical archaeology has only come of age in the 
last 30 years. For their data, archaeologists depend on wills, 
land deeds, even on the memories of living people, as much 
as they do on trowels and shovels. Their purpose is to tell 
the story of Americans whose lives have created a national 
culture since the late 16th century. The story includes the 
colonization of North America and the effects of that colo- 
nization on Native Americans and on the Afro-Americans 
who were brought here unwillingly during the 17th century. 
Above all, historical archaeology offers the hope of democ- 
ratizing history. Because most people did not write about 
themselves, even though others may have written about 
them, there is much we can learn from the material remains 
which they left behind. Because everyone ate, built houses, 
and finally died, we can learn how they made their way 
through life by studying their dishes, how they butchered 
livestock and cooked food, and the way they shaped and 
used their houses and erected markers on their graves. 

Material culture, the anthropologist’s term for that 


part of the world which human beings have shaped and’ 


organized, reflects in a systematic way the ideas and world 
view of the shapers. The way we shape and organize our 
house space is an example of this. Most Anglo-Americans 
feel at home in a 16-foot square unit. This basic square 
underlies the design of houses erected ever since the 17th 
century. Afro-American folk buildings in America— 


Besides appearing in Other People’s Garbage, James Deetz is a 
professor of anthropology and director of The Lowie Musetim at 
the University of California at Berkeley. 
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structures such as the shotgun houses so common in the 
American South—are typically ten to twelve feet square. It 
is no great surprise to scholars that the ideal distance 
maintained in social interaction between Afro-Americans 
is shorter than that kept by Anglo-Americans. John Vlach 
has observed that Afro-American culture is one of rela- 
tively greater intimacy and closeness than Anglo- 
American culture. Here we see a relationship between 
things—houses—and behavior It is precisely such relation- 
ships, which are regular and ordered, that allow us to use the 
wealth of material remains of past America to gain new 
understandings of what life was like for people who may 
never have been mentioned in any historical document. 
Although few would quarrel with the aims and hopes 
of historical archaeology, there are many different ways of 
doing the research. These differences reveal a fundamental 
theoretical and methodological division among historical 
archaeologists. On the one hand are those whose main 
interest is the development of a science of archaeology. 
Their goal is to evolve a theory that relates culturally 


“Tt must have been an illiterate culture that communicated 
only in pictures. Bleep!” 
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patterned behavior to the patterns of physical remains that 
societies leave behind. Their search for these 
patterns leads them to investigate many sites, or some 
theoretically revealing aspects of one site. The danger 
in such an approach, it seems, is that it tends to over- 
simplify the complexity of human experience. In their 
search for patterns, these investigators may ignore other 
important variables. 

A second group of historical archaeologists has 
adopted an admittedly particularistic approach. Their goal 
is to relate each artifact they find to a particular person or 
event. These are the elements used to construct a rich and 
complex picture of life as it was lived at one place during a 
defined period of time. These practitioners have been criti- 
cized for being so confined by their particularistic approach 
that their studies will never reveal much about the general 
principles governing cultural development. Their reply to 
this criticism is that the insights derived from their detailed 
studies may well be the only truly solid building blocks of 
sound theoretical structures. 

In my view, the historical archaeologist must mediate 
and remain open to insights derived from both of these 
approaches. If we add one other consideration to the above, 
we might begin to see how historical archaeology can make 
a genuine contribution to our understanding of ourselves. 

Any object, whether a stone axe, a frame house, or a 
clay pot, can be said to have at least two contexts. One is its 
practical use: an axe chops, a house is lived in, a pot is used 
for cooking. The other context is that of the mind. As the 
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When historical archaeologists of the future dig through the 
remains of today’s society, the cross-sectional view they recon- 
struct might look something like this display created by the 
Children’s Museum in Boston. 





folklorist Henry Glassie notes, things are not only made 
and used; they are also thought. If we approach the artifact 
as the result of a person’s or a society’s intentions, then we 
can begin to understand the attitudes, concerns, and orga- 
nizing rules of all those who left behind houses, tools, toys, 
and gravestones for our study and contemplation. The 
artifact thus becomes a critical tool to be used in under- 
standing all Americans. As Glassie says in his work on 
Virginia folk building, those Virginia folk “left no writing, 
but they did leave all those houses.” 

Material culture is representative of more people than 
most written records; itis also probably more free of bias. In 
describing court proceedings, a clerk may have had an axe to 


grind with the defendant; we will never know. Likewise, 


when the tax appraisers entered a house to inventory the 
property of a deceased person, the survivors may have 
hidden part of the property until after the inventory was 
taken. On the other hand, itis unlikely that people disposed 
of trash with any emotional bias. 

Imaginative combination of all available data relating 
to past peoples is the keystone of good historical archaeol- 
ogy. Most research begins with an inventory of all docu- 
mentary materials bearing on the site to be studied. If the 
site is recent enough, former residents are located and 
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carefully interviewed about what life was like at an earlier 
time, particularly its physical aspects. Questions regarding 
diet, recipes, trash disposal, sanitation, house building, and 
crafts are important, although the interviewer should not 
place too great a restriction on the material being collected. 
Oral accounts of the social and religious aspects of life help 
set the stage for the analysis of the site. 
nce the documentary and oral records have been 
examined, surviving material culture—standing 
houses, grave markers, artifacts stored in 
museums—may be considered. The researcher, 
however, should keep in mind that such surviving materi- 
als are likely to be examples of the very best of what existed 
in the past and not representative samples of all that once 
was. Finally, excavation comes into the picture; it should be 
planned and carried out to obtain the answers not to be 
found in the documents and other existing materials. As an 
example, let us return to Somersville, California, the coal- 
mining town described earlier. The town was established in 
1856, and by the 1870s it was one of the two largest com- 
munities in the county. A boom town in many ways, it was 
occupied by a remarkably diverse group of people. 
ccording to the tax lists, no fewer than six dis- 


tinct ethnic groups lived and worked there. A © 


wealth of information about Somersville, 

including hundreds of old photographs, court 
records, company records, tax and voting lists, a town 
directory, numerous former residents in their eighties and 
nineties, newspaper stories, probate records, and church 
records, enables scholars to reconstruct the town’s popula- 
tion along economic, religious, and ethnic lines. Why then 
should the site of the town be excavated? As always, there 
are important questions these available sources do not 
answer. 

One of the most important questions is “Did different 
ethnic groups retain their cultural identity in Somersville?” 
Put more concretely, can we distinguish in the archaeologi- 
cal record a Welsh family from families of Italian, Mexican, 
Chinese, Cornish, or Irish origin? If this can be done, we 
should be able to address the “melting pot” concept so dear 
to writers about America. The records are absolutely no 


help on this issue, but archaeological data hold at least a. 


promise. Since we can link house sites with specific fami- 
lies, and since people built their own houses, and laid out 
their yards, Somersville will provide for study an archaeo- 
logical record of hundreds of discrete family units and their 
material culture. Food use, for example, is one aspect of 
culture which tends to be very conservative. Animal bones 
found in family trash deposits reveal dietary preferences, as 
well as the way meat was butchered and prepared. Crock- 
ery, too, tells us something about diets. Work done else- 
where by historical archaeologists has shown that stews 
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and other one-dish meals require many bowls and few 
plates, while standard American fare requires flat plates. 
Even if every family in town bought its dishes from the 
same company store, different ratios between bowls, plates, 
and other functional types should reflect what kind of 
cooking was typical of each home. ; 

The organization of houselot space also reflects 
ethnicity. One informant told us that you could always tell 
an Italian yard in Somersville by the open-air bread oven 
behind the house. Other specialized structures and their 


‘ placement should also vary as a function of the national 


origin of the former occupants and can be determined 
archaeologically. 

The role of the company store in outfitting a family 
might also be investigated archaeologically. Records are of 
little help, but if most households have similar artifacts, 
and if these in turn are different from those of contemporary 
households elsewhere in the county yet to be studied, one 
could suggest that dependence on such a store was heavy. It 
may be, and can be determined by excavation, that people of 
better means availed themselves of the external market- 
place more than those with modest incomes. In this case, 
tax lists will be useful in determining economic status in 
the town. 

How people fall into ethnic and economic groups are 
two important questions to be addressed by the digging in 
Somersville. Without the careful study of records, inter- 
views with ex-residents of the town, and a major amount of 
earth moving, we would know very little about the people 
who spent their lives extracting coal from the northern- 
California hills. Yet these people, like all Americans, 
deserve to have their story told. Historical archaeology 
holds great promise of doing just that. ¥ 
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by Eileen Southern 


Songs of Slavery 


usic was the rallying element in slave life on 

the Southern plantation. Slaves sang as they 

labored, whether in the fields or in the “big 

house” of the slaveholder; they sang as they 
trudged homeward after sundown; they sang as they pre- 
pared their usually scanty dinner and put the children to 
bed; and they sang as they sat on their cabin steps or around 
cabin fires. 

Because slaves left behind few material objects, we 
must look to their songs to learn about their lives. The 
slaves in the antebellum South developed a complex sys- 
tem of songs, each with a distinctive purpose. In using 
music on all occasions and classifying it according to func- 
tion, these people were fol- 


Behold the awful trumpet sounds, 
The sleeping dead to raise, 

And calls the nations underground: 
Oh how the saints will praise! 
Behold the Saviour how he comes 
Descending from his throne 

To burst asunder all our tombs 
And lead his children home. 


In one variation, slaves sang about the “dreadful day” 
and gave their personal reaction to the awesome events that 
would take place: 


You'll hear the trumpet sound 
To wake the nations underground, 
Looking tomy God's right hand, 


























lowing the tradition of their 
African forebears. 

The slaves’ secular 
songs included those for 
work and dancing, field hol- 
lers, street cries, and “bal- 
lets” (ballads). Work songs, 
directed by a song leader, 
served two purposes: they 
alleviated the monotony of 
jobs suchas picking cotton or 
threshing rice, and they 
spurred workers on to fresh 
efforts, Indeed, plantation 
Owners recognized the 
importance of work songs in 
improving production, and 
they frequently excused the 
song leaders from their labors so that they could devote 
their energies to conducting the singing. Sacred songs, 
usually associated with worship but sometimes used as 


work songs, are what we know as spirituals. Spirituals had 


additional functions: they served to express the longing for - 


freedom, and sometimes they conveyed messages about 
planned escapes. 

Folk composers wrote spirituals by stringing together 
scraps of prayers, verses from favorite Protestant hymns, 
and lines from the Scriptures, and they gave the songs 
continuity by inserting refrains and verses of their own 
composing. They fashioned songs whose words, though 
traditional, spoke of their particular hopes and fears. 

Three or four stanzas of a traditional hymn, such as 
the following, about Judgment Day, might be source mate- 
rial for any number of spirituals: 





























When the stars begin to fall. 











Their constant concern 
for safety in their captive 
state was reflected in another 
improvised version: 
Thetrumpet shallsoundandthe 
dead shall rise 

Rocks and mountains don’t fall 
on me; 

And go to the mansions in-a the 
skies, 

Rocks and mountains don’t fall 
on me. 


Sometimes the folk 
composers devised their spir- 
ituals from Bible stories. 
(There was usually someone 
on the plantation who could 
read the Bible, and who taught reading to others, in defiance 
of laws against teaching slaves how to read ‘and write. } 
They sang about Joshua, who “fit de battle of Jericho,” 
Moses, who told “ole Bharaoh, ‘Let my people go!’” Then 
again, they sang of their heartaches: 

Swing low, sweet chariot, coming for to carry me home, 
Swing low, sweet chariot, coming for to carry me home. 

If you get there before I do, coming for to carry me home, 
Tell all my friends I’m coming too, coming for to carry me 
home. 


To the slavemaster, listening to the sorrowful songs of 
his slaves, “home” was, innocently, the heaven where they 
wanted to go after death. But evidence suggests otherwise. 
Serving as “Message songs” as well as expressions of long- 
ing, spirituals could alert the slaves that an escape was in 
the planning and tell them how to prepare for it. “Home” 


ao 


was the free land north of the Mason-Dixon line, and the 
“sweet chariot” was the Underground Railway, a closely 
knit organization that helped slaves escape. 

Spirituals also enabled slaves to re-create African ritu- 
als. Frequently after a formal Christian worship service in 
the cabin called a praise house, members of the congrega- 
tion would participate in a‘ceremony called the shout, 
which evoked the spirit of their African ancestors. A 19th- 
century observer describes it: 


Let it be the evening, and a light-wood fire burns red before the 
door of the praise house and on the hearth. . . The benches are 
pushed back to the wall when the formal meeting is over, and old 
and young, men and women ... stand up in the middle of the 
floor, and when the “sperichil” is struck up, begin first walking 
and by-and-by shuffling round, one after the other, ina ring. The 
foot is hardly taken from the floor, and the progression is mainly 
due to a jerking, hitching motion, which agitates the entire 
shouter, and soon brings outs streams of perspiration .. . Most 
frequently a band, composed of some of the best singers and of 
tired shouters, stands at the side of the room to “base” the others, 
singing the body of the song and clapping their hands together or 
on their knees. Song and dance alike are extremely energetic, and 
often, when the shout lasts into the middle of the night, the 
monotonous thud, thud of the feet prevents sleep within half a 
mile of the praise-house. 


As with worship and work, the recreational activities 
of the slaves revolved around music. The time allotted to 
the slaves to pursue their own interests varied from planta- 
tion to plantation, but generally Sunday, or Sunday and half 
of Saturday were free days. At these times the violin was the 
slaves’ welcome companion. One slave wrote that he could 
not have endured his fear and suffering without his fiddle: 
when he was joyful it triumphed; when he was sad it 
consoled him. 

In African ceremonial dances, as in the shout, circle 
dances predominated. The shuffle step was typical of the 
women’s dances in the slaves’ homeland (men used large 
movements like leaps). Sometimes dancers and musicians 
worked themselves into a frenzy, with drums calling out 
rhythms as clapping did in the shout (for which drums were 
sometimes forbidden by law). | 

Several times a year the tedium of slave life was 
interrupted by festivals, or “jubilees,” of various kinds. 
Sometimes recreation and work were combined in “work 
festivals” —corn shuckings, log rollings, hog killings, or rice 
threshings. On these occasions, which to us may seem far 
from fun, large groups of workers from several plantations 
gathered to tackle huge amounts of work, but the evening 
would end with feasting and revelry. Among the most 
popular of these festivals was the corn-shucking frolic, 
usually held on moonlit nights. A farmer stacked ears of 
corn, broken off from the stalks, into piles as high as and 
sometimes wider than ten feet, and then invited his neigh- 
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bors for miles around to bring their slaves to his place to 
shuck the corn, As the slaves marched along the roads to 
this jubilee, they merged into large groups and sang corn 
songs, their voices swelling into a roar on the refrains: 

All them pretty gals will be there, 

Shuck that corn before you eat, 

They will fix it for us rare, 

Shuck that corn before you eat. 

I know that supper will be big, 

Shuck that corn before you eat; 

I think I smell a fine roast pig, 

Shuck that corn before you eat... 

When everyone had arrived, the host farmer gave the 
slaves the choice of working together on the pile or of 
dividing it among the slaves of different masters and having 
a race. Invariably the slaves chose to compete, and each 
group selected song leaders to urge the workers on. Singing 
was essential to success; no project as huge as this could be 
tackled without it. 

After the work, the feasting and games and dancing 
often lasted all night. When the fiddlers grew tired, their 
places were taken by those who would “pat juba” (rhythmic 
foot tapping, hand clapping, and thigh slapping), so that the 
dancing could continue. 

Slaveowners encouraged music making-not only to 
increase their slaves’ production but also to prevent depres- 
sion and suicide. But the masters misinterpreted the songs, 
which they thought were expressions of merriment and 
contentment. Frederick Douglass, knowingly observed in 
his autobiography that slaves sang most when they were 
unhappy. Music was one of the main avenues of escape from 
a brutal life. 

W.E. B. Du Bois in 1903 wrote about slave songs in the 
classic The Souls of Black Folk: “And so by fateful chance 
the Negro folksong—the rhythmic cry of the slave—stands 
today not simply as the sole American music, but as the 
most beautiful expression of human experience born this 
side of the-seas . . . it still remains as the singular spiritual 
heritage of the nation and the greatest gift of the Negro 
people.” ¥ 
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e Patterns ot Pastoralism 


omads have always made sedentary people 
uneasy. At one time the term Gypsy (as used for 
European nomads) was virtually synonymous 
with “horse thief.” We still talk of “gypping”’ 
someone. And English speakers aren’t alone in this. The 
Arabic word bedu (bedouin) means, in essence, “dropout.” 
Nomads are a particular problem for modern nations, with 
their fixed boundaries and political jurisdictions. Uncom- 
mitted to a particular location or government, nomads 
cross and recross borders, evading taxation, arrest, and 
attempts to settle and “civilize” them. What bothers offi- 
cials and others about nomads is not so much that they have 
no fixed address but that their comings and goings seem 
capricious. They don’t fit into any system. Studies of the 
Maasai, however, one of the most romanticized peoples of 
East Africa, tell another story. There is method to their 
nomadism. 

The Maasai, who today number about 226,000, are the 
largest of several groups of Maa-speaking peoples of Kenya 
and Tanzania. The Maasai are nomadic pastoralists, with 
the emphasis on pastoralism. According to their myths, 
when God created the world He gave all the cattle to the 
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by Ann Levine 


Maasai. A typical family, eight to ten people, owns between 
125 and 140 head of short-horned ebu cattle, along with 125 
to 200 sheep and goats, and perhaps half a dozen donkeys. 
The Maasai subsist almost entirely on the products of their 
cattle: fresh and curdled milk, supplemented with blood 
obtained by piercing a vein in the neck of a live animal, 
make up 80 percent of their diet. They slaughter cattle only 
for communal feasts on ceremonial occasions. 

The traditional Maasai way of life is an unusually 
extreme form of pastoralism. Other herding peoples obtain 
some of their food by hunting or fishing, planting crops, or 
trading for maize and other cereals. The Maasai, however, 
have strong taboos against eating these foods, and they 
look down on hunters and farmers. In their minds, the 
‘“pure’’” Maasai diet sets them apart from, indeed, above, 
other people. Not unlike Hindus and Orthodox Jews in 
their dietary righteousness, the Maasai use the term 
ilmeek much as Jews use Gentile. to refer to outsiders or 
nonbelievers. 

The Maasai place a high social and economic value on 
their animals. According to one view, this is irrational and 
destructive, because the lust for quantity overtakes con- 
cern for quality. 

But in fact, pastoralism is an.effective way of making a 
living in the harsh environment of Maasailand, where 
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intense droughts are frequent and the rains, when they 
come, are torrential and destructive. Agriculture is thus 
risky at best. 

Cattle, on the other hand, are a movable resource. 
During droughts herds can be divided and taken to water 
holes and grazing land that have not dried up. Cattle are also 
a “liquid” asset: they can be borrowed, lent, or traded, as 
conditions require. Pastoralists can increase the value of 
their holdings by investing time and labor in their herds. It 
is because cattle are considered too valuable to squander on 
everyday meals that the Maasai live off their “interest” (the 
milk and blood of live animals), not off the “capital” (the 
meat of slaughtered animals) they hoard against an unrainy 
day. Anthropologist R. Paine has suggested that pastoralists 
are “rudimentary capitalists.” Their investments in cattle 
are no less rational than capitalist speculation by people in 
industrial societies. 

In recent years East African pastoralists have been 
linked to widespread environmental degradation. The 
slow, steady southward movement of the Sahara has been 
blamed on cattle and overgrazing. In the book Serengeti 
Shall Not Die (1960), naturalist Bernard Grzimek wrote, 
“Pastoral people never consider the soil and its vegetation, 
they never think of the future.” In Serengeti, he argued, 
either the Maasai or the game would have to go; the land 
could not support both. But the idea that the Maasai are 
environmental villains is in fact based on misconceptions. 

he grasslands of East Africa are a complex ecosys- 

tem. The vegetation sustains the herbivores 

(zebra, giraffe, elephant, and gazelle), and her- 

bivores sustain the predators (lion, leopard, chee- 
tah, hyena, and wild dog). The great migrations north from 
Serengeti, after the long rains from March to May, and 
south, after the short rains of November, illustrate the 
ecological principle of succession: columns of wildebeest 
head the march, followed by troops of zebra and flocks of 
gazelles. The animals graze selectively, each species feeding 
on a different part of a plant, each thus preparing the vegeta- 
tion for the animals that follow. For the trampling of the 
land and grazing by the great herds keep the grass in the 
growing stage. Left untouched, the short, green grasses 
would give way to the tall, inedible grasses, followed rap- 
idly by the encroachment of the inhospitable bush. 

New evidence indicates that the Maasai are an inte- 
gral, perhaps essential, part of this system. Previously, the 
Maasai were thought to be parvenus, who had reached the 
plains of Kenya and Tanzania only a century or two before 
the Europeans. This theory gave equal responsibility to the 
Maasai and the Europeans for the decline of game and 
habitat: if Europeans were wanton hunters, the Maasai 
were wanton grazers. 

But now it has been learned that pastoralism and the 
Maasai have a long history in East Africa. In Narok District, 
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Kenya, archaeologists have discovered a site with stone 
bowls and tools, the remains of hut posts and hearths, and 
more than 5,000 bones, most from domesticated cattle. 
Dated at about 1000 B.C., the site shows no evidence of 
agriculture or extensive hunting. And even earlier stone- 
bowl sites suggest that pastoralists have been living in the 
area for at least 3,000 years. 

The results of medical research strengthen the case for 
the longtime residence of the Maasai. Investigations have 
found that although the Maasai diet is high in animal fat, 
cholesterol does not accumulate in the Maasai’s blood, as it 
does in other peoples’, and coronary disease is rare. Genetic 
adaptations such as this occur only over a great many 
generations, so that experts estimate that the Maasai have 
been pastoralists for 1,000 years or more. 

But a long history does not prove that pastoralism 
benefits the land. There is more direct evidence for that, 
and it must be concluded that cattle grazing has helped 
create and maintain the shortgrass lands on which game 
thrives. The converse was illustrated when, in 1957, the 
Maasai were forced to leave the Moru Kopjes in order to 
make room for a wildlife preserve. The area was then 
quickly taken over by tall red-oats grass, and by 1964 all but 
a few stubborn herds of buffalo and giraffe had changed 
their migratory routes to avoid the place. The game was 
driven out. 

The Maasai have acquired a reputation for environ- 
mental mismanagement for reasons beyond their control. 
Traditionally, the Maasai grazed their herds selectively and 
moved on, allowing the vegetation to regenerate. Today 
however, the expansion of agriculture and the establish- 
ment of game parks have fenced the Maasai in. It is in 
their newly restricted areas that overgrazing has damaged 
the land. 

In addition to causing the deterioration of the land, 
fences threaten the Maasai way of life: pastoralism depends 
on both physical mobility and social flexibility, as practiced 
within the‘once vast open spaces of the Maasai’s territory. 
Never centrally organized, the Maasai are divided into 
autonomous tribes, each with its own homeland. Tribes in 
turn are divided into “localities”, with their own councils of 
elders to manage local affairs. An average locality encom- 
passes about 125 families (1,000 people), who occupy a 
300-square-mile territory. 

Within a Maasai locality, life is organized around 
“\kraal camps” of six to eight families who graze and corral 
their cattle communally. Membership in acamp is based on 
friendship and congeniality, not kinship. (The Maasai say, 
“Better for kinsmen to live apart, lest they quarrel over 
cattle.” 

The kraal camps are moved five or six times a year, as 
grass and water are sought. During the dry season the 
Maasai camp near rivers, springs, wells, and other perma- 





Maasai men take several wives who build their-huts on either 
side of their husband’s entrance to the camp. 


Maasai women drink from carved gourds. 





nent sources of water. But after the long March-to-May 
rains, and again after the short November rains, water 


accumulates in pools on the savanna, streams run full, and 


fresh grass grows. Then the Maasai move to a wet-season 
location, where they both take advantage of the new grass 
and allow the dry-season grazing areas to recover; nature 
makes hay while the group is away. 

Ecologists David Western and Thomas Dunne have 
found that the Maasai in Amboseli, along the Kenya- 
Tanzania border, choose one of two areas for dry-season 
camps. Some groups move to the north, where there is 
abundant high-quality forage, but little water: seeking 
water, these Maasai move their camps several times during 
a season. Other Amboseli Maasai migrate south, toward 
woodlands and swamps, where there are large stands of 
low-quality forage but reliable water sources; accordingly, 
their camps do not have to move so often. In the north, the 
Maasai herds eat a high-energy diet but use many calories 
traveling to water. In the south, herds live on a low-energy 
diet but expend fewer calories pursuing water. Well aware 
of this equation, the Maasai prove themselves expert 
ecologists. 

With the help of science and the Maasai elders, West- 


ern and Dunne have identified what the Maasai look for’ 


when they select campsites. Grass and water are only two 
considerations. They are also concerned with human and 
animal safety: and comfort. Because they need wood for 
construction and for fires, the Maasai always camp near 
trees, but they avoid dense bushes which offers cover for 
predators. The scientists pointed out to their hosts that the 
Maasai seem to avoid gray and white soils when they camp. 
Of course, the elders replied: light soils are cold at night, and 
cattle produce less milk when they are cold, facts Western 
and Dunne later verified. Why do the Maasai avoid steep 
hills? Because the rocky surfaces make it difficult for the 
women to erect their huts and are uncomfortable for the 
cattle to lie on. 

Anthropologist A. H. Jacobs divides the contempo- 
rary Maasai into three categories. In some remote areas 
Maasai continue to pursue their traditional, strictly pasto- 
ral way of life. These Maasai do not participate directly in 


the national economies, but they enjoy a high standard of © 


subsistence and health. They seem in balance with their 
local environment. 

The second category of Maasai have not fared well. 
They lost their historic grazing lands first to British colo- 
nials, later to agricultural people who took advantage of 
national-development plans, and now to the game parks. 
Although these Maasai have permanent bored holes with 
which to water their animals year round, they cannot, 
because of the land restrictions, move the herds to allow the 
grass to regenerate. As a result, their herds, their environ- 
ment, and their society are deteriorating. High standards for 
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cattle management have broken down. Some men have 
taken ilmeek wives, who know how to grow the foods the 
Maasai once spurned but on which they are now forced to 
subsist. Some work as laborers, trade precious cattle, or sell 
crafts to the tourists. These Maasai have changed but, 
according to Jacobs, they have not adjusted. 

The third category, which includes the majority of 
Maasai today, falls between these extremes. They have 
compromised somewhat on their diet, but still consider 
themselves pastoralists. They have lost some traditional 
resources, but have compensated by adopting modern hus- 
bandry practices, such as inoculating their cattle. But even 
for these tribes, the threats of environmental deterioration 
and the consequent erosion of their culture are never far 
away. How long the Maasai will be able to manage under 
existing conditions is an open question. ¥ 
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by Frank McNitt 


About a century ago a cattle rancher and explorer, Richard 
Wetherill discovered the wooden ruins of Mesa Verde and 
Chaco Canyon. He was followed by scholars who took 
advantage of the wooden building materials to set the age 
of the mysterious structures. 





In Richard Wetherill: Anasazi (University of New Mexico 
Press, 1974), the late Frank McNitt wrote movingly of 
Wetherill’s discoveries of prehistoric ruins in Mesa Verde, 
Colorado, and Chaco Canyon, New Mexico. McNitt began 
the story of Wetherill’s exploration of the ruins by setting 
the scene in a vast, unchanging wilderness. 


heer sides of yellow stone rising to agreen-capped 
summit, pierced on eastern approaches by a laby- 
rinth of canyons, the mesa forms a vast valley 
bastion in southwestern Colorado. A man could 
wander over it lost for months, traverse its canyon depths 
and never once cross his own trail. Hard to the east loom the 
saw-toothed, high La Platas. The eye sweeping westward 
across sloping land broken only by a few small streams is 
unhindered for sixty miles, until the flat blue eminence of 
the Sierra Abajo. What brought men here and where they 
came from no one is sure, buta prehistoric people once lived 
among the clouds on the mesa top. After centuries there 
they moved into cliff villages that were works of stonema- 





Richard Wetherill and the Hyde Expedition to Chaco Canyon, 
New Mexico. Their explorations led to the passage of the Antiq- 
uities Act which requires people to have a permit to dig in 
ancient sites. 


sons’ art. The villages they built in caves and cavities of the 
porous rock; their fragile walls, windowed towers, and tiers 
of rooms and terraces were suspended at dizzying heights 
above the canyon bottoms. Then, faced by a disastrous 
calamity of nature and perhaps by a hostile enemy, they 
moved away.... 

“Bands of semi-nomadic Utes, dwelling in buffalo- 
skin tipisand shunning the stone cliff houses, were the next 
people known to inhabit the region. Although they hunted 
game on the mesa’s summit and also prowled the difficult 
canyons, they preferred to live in the low valleys and make 
their camps close to river streams. Awed by the majestic 
mesa, the Utes storied it with supernatural importance. 
They ringed it with superstitions and myths that were old 
by the time the first Spaniards penetrated the country. 

“In the last quarter of the nineteenth century, the first 
Americans came by wagon into the valley, settled in uneasy 
contact with the Utes, and listened to the Indian myths of 
Mesa Verde. Among the first of these settlers was a family 
named Wetherill.” 

Benjamin Wetherill was a Pennsylvania Quaker who 
had migrated across the young country from Chester 
County to Wisconsin, then to Iowa and Kansas. (Richard, 
the first of Wetherill’s six children, was born in 1858.] 
Tantalized by rumors of fortunes to be dug out of the silver 











Pueblo Bonito, the mammoth 800-room structure in 
Chaco Canyon. 





mines, Benjamin, 48, moved his family to Colorado in 1879, 
only to find the rumors groundless. They moved on again, 
this time to a small ranch in Utah. A few months later a 
cloudburst washed their ranch away, and rebuilding it 
seemed not worth the effort. 

“Leading his family in nearly the same spirit as Moses 
led the Israelites, Benjamin Wetherill turned eastward 
again, heading his wagons through McElmo Canyon and 
then around the long northern walls of Mesa Verde until 
they rolled through the tall grass of Mancos Valley. The 
raggedness of their outfit revealed a family that had known 
hard times. The year was 1880. They decided to stay”. 

After living for two years on the ranch of another 
settler, the Wetherills were able to buy their own home- 
stead on the Mancos River. They were among the few 
settlers on good terms with the Ute Indians living around 
Mancos. The Quaker family fed the Indians and nursed 
them when they were sick, and the Indians in return 
allowed the Wetherills to herd cattle on Indian land around 
Mesa Verde, notably Mancos Canyon, “a winding gorge, 
half a mile wide and fifteen hundred feet deep. The shallow, 
narrow river twisted through it between deep banks, with 
towering cliffs of sandstone rising sheer on either side and 
taluses of huge fallen boulders and sand mounds at their 
base,” 

hile watching their herds in Mancos and nearby 

canyons, Richard and his brothers and brother- 

in-law discovered on the changeless canyon 

walls the ruins of cliff dwellings. One ruin even 
contained some pottery and stone relics. Their curiosity 
about the people who had lived on the cliffs was further 
roused by reports of a place deep in one of the canyons that 
was sacred to the Indians: the house of “the old people,” the 
Anasazi. They were warned not to disturb it. 

In the winter of 1888 Richard and his brother-in-law, 
Charlie Mason, were on top of Mesa Verde searching for 
stray cattle. They “dismounted to rest the horses at a place 
overlooking asmall branch canyon, and then walked out on 
a windswept point of bare rock. The gulf yawning below 





them was so deep that a dislodged stone would have plum- 
meted down and struck at last without an audible echo. A 
snow-powdered dark-green carpet of treetops ascended the 
bottom of this gorge into a wider, distant canyon. Suddenly, 
with an exclamation of astonishment, Richard grasped 
Mason’s arm. 

“Nearly opposite them, half a mile away and just 
below the far mesa’s brown cap rock, was a long, deep 
opening in the cliff face. Miragelike in the falling snow and 
outlined against the cave’s darkest shadows were ghostly 
traceries of the largest cliff dwelling either had ever seen. 
The walls rose and fell in broken terraces, pierced here and 
there by the black, sightless eyes of doorways. Near the 
center, rising austerely in the afternoon’s pale light, a 
tapering tower of three stories, beautifully round, domi- 
nated the entire ruin. It was all as compact, as complete and 
unreal as a crenelated castle. 

“Now, standing in the silence of the ruin, they could 
begin to gauge its size. The walls rose in tumbled splendor 
above them for several levels and to the height of a tall 
pine—reached into the shadows beyond the round tower for 
two or three hundred yards. The cabin they had left that 
morning could be tucked away in a corner of this crowded 
cave. They moved, scarcely speaking, but their voices 
magnified in hollow echoes across piles of rubble. Behind 
them, from one room to the next, they left footprints in dust 
for centuries undisturbed by any human. 

“Then, or soon afterward, Richard thought of the 
name. Cliff Palace. Nothing else would quite do. For several 
hours he and Charlie Mason explored the ruins with 


mounting excitement, with the realization they had dis- 


covered a prehistoric wonder of architecture undreamed of 


_ by their world. 


“Four hundred people or more [must have] once lived 
here and when they left they took only light possessions 
that could be carried easily. In the feathery dust of one room 
the explorers found a stone ax, the heavy blade still lashed 
securely to the wooden handle. In other rooms were pottery 
bowls, mugs, and large jars for cooking or carrying water, 
left as though the owners had just set them down and might 
return at any moment.” 

The discovery tore Richard apart. His ranch needed 
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tending, but he wanted also to excavate the cliff dwellings. 
Finally, a year later, in 1889 the attraction of Cliff Palace 
prevailed. 
By March 1890—fifteen months after the discov- 
ery of Cliff Palace—Richard either alone or with 
his brothers and Mason had found and examined 
all of the major cliff dwellings in Mesa Verde (by his 
count, one hundred eighty-two). He had named most of 
them, he had roughly mapped the entire area explored, and 
he had painstakingly inspected two hundred fifty miles of 
the mesa’s steep cliffs. . . . 

“Untutored, unskilled, and with no previous work in 
their field to guide them, Richard and his brothers went to 
work with long-handled shovels, digging until they had 
satistied themselves they had uncovered everything of sig- 
nificance there was to be found. Indeed, the most bitter of 
their critics have complained because they were so thor- 
ough! When the fine dust of the dry caves blinded and 
choked them, they tied wet handkerchiefs over their faces 
and went on digging. When a shovel blade scraped against a 
fragile piece of pottery, a burial, or some other precious find, 
they would put the shovel aside and scoop away dirt with 
their hands.” 

Richard spent the next five years collecting artifacts 
from the cliff dwellings, displaying them around the coun- 
try, and escorting visitors—from the merely curious to 
serious scholars—through the ruins. (He was able to main- 
tain his ranch, and some said he rustled cattle.) His excava- 
tions went ever deeper and wider, cutting down into two 
levels of human remains and spreading into more and more 
canyons. Beneath the Cliff Dweller level of remains, he 
found remnants of the Basket Makers, a culture 500 to 700 
years older than the Cliff Dwellers. Richard was one of the 
first archaeologists to use stratigraphy, applying a principle 
that now seems obvious: the oldest remnants of a civiliza- 
tion are buried deepest beneath the ground. 

In October 1895 Richard and five others traveled to 
New Mexico searching for “more accessible ruins. .. anda 
different character of relics.” The expedition was spurred by 
Navaho stories of Pueblo Bonito in Chaco Canyon, whose 
ruins were said to surpass even those of Mesa Verde. 


After six days of riding, their Navaho guide led them 
into a lifeless wilderness of desert and dry streambeds, then 
finally into Chaco Canyon. 

“They unhitched the wagons and made camp under 
the dark north wall of Bonito, where the heavy masonry 
tapers gradually upward toa height of four stories. For once, 
Richard’s usual gravity deserted him. Golden light of the 
late-October afternoon slanted down through the canyon, 
burnishing the sandstone cliffs. . . . Spread out directly 
below him was the immense half moon of Pueblo Bonito, 
shadowy in the fading light, its outer walls reaching in 
open-armed embrace toward the canyon. Far on the other 
side of the arroyo were mounds which he knew meant the 
presence of other ruins. It was a moment of intense inward 
emotion for Richard. All that he was looking down upon far 
surpassed anything he had imagined. These great pueblos 
dwarfed everything he had seen before. Cliff Palace or Kiet 
Siel [a neighboring ruin] could be lost in one curving wing of 
this giant called Bonito. 

Only a cold wind whipping at his sheepskin jacket 

reminded him of his responsibility to the family 

waiting for him. But his excitement increased as he 

descended from the top of the mesa. Untold trea- 
sures of a vanished civilization lay buried there. Where was 
a man to start?” 


The discovery of Pueblo Bonito meant three things to 
Richard Wetherill: more exploring, a chance for making 
money, and his death. He led expeditions into Chaco Can- 
yon and opened a trading post at Bonito. Controversy sur- 
rounded him for 14 years, until he was shot to death by a 
disgruntled Navaho on a summer evening in 1910. Was he 
milking the ruins for his own gain, or homesteading on 
Indian land? Was he a willing host to scholars who visited 
the canyon? The answers are still debated. All that is 
certain is that by virtue of his devotion to the ruins Richard 
Wetherill deserved the nickname the Indians gave him: 
Anasazi—the name of the vanished people whose remains 
he doggedly sought. 





Excerpts from Richard Wetherill: Anasazi ©1966 by Frank McNitt, used 
by permission of The University of New Mexico. 
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by Henrietta Davis 





The Missing Tree Rings 


t was only a fragment of charred wood, but it held the 

secret of the age of a civilization that once flourished in 

Chaco Canyon, in northern New Mexico. Archaeolo- 

gists studying Chaco Canyon in the late 19th and early 
20th centuries found there deserted pueblo ruins, the most 
magnificent of which was Pueblo Bonito, a structure of 800 
rooms. Many scientists, according to Emil Haury, one of the 
most distinguished archaeologists to work in the South- 
west, estimated that the ruins were 4,000 years old. But 
until the age of the blackened wood was determined, schol- 
ars would not be certain when that productive civilization 
had existed in Chaco Canyon. 

Accurate dating is an essential part of archaeology. 
Without a firm notion of time, archaeologists are unable to 
place in historical perspective the civilization they are 
exploring. “I happen to believe,” Haury asserts, “that unless 
we can establish the time of the events we are studying (the 
remnants of which are in the ground), we can’t say much 
about human interaction and human behavior It does little 
good to say that people accomplished this or that without 
knowing when they did it.” 

In 1914 archaeologists acquired a new way to set dates 
when they learned about the work of A. E. Douglass, an 
astronomer studying weather patterns and climatic 
changes in Arizona. Douglass had discovered that the pat- 
tern of rings in trees growing in any one climatic region was 
unique for any particular span of time. In the Southwest, 
where rainfall is limited and irregular, tree-ring patterns are 
especially distinctive, and Douglass was able to correlate 
the patterns with specific dates. 

Douglass's procedure was straightforward. He found 
that the outer rings that formed as a tree grew from 1850 to 
1880, for example, matched ten-years’ worth of inner rings 
of a tree from 1830 to 1860; each dated pattern of rings 
helped date another one. With good tree specimens and 
climatic information, Douglass could set up a standard of 
patterns that extended back as far as 150 or 200 years. 

Archaeologists approached Douglass with the sugges- 
tion that his tree-ring technique could be used to date 
beams from early pueblos of the Southwest. Douglass was 
intrigued. Many ancient timbers were preserved enough to 
be examined, even those that had been charred. Since the 





Henrietta Davis is a freelance journalist living in Cambridge, 
Massachusetts. She has reported on archaeology for National 
Public Radio. 


weather in the entire pueblo region was similar, Douglass 
could include in his study wood samples from hundreds of 
miles around. 

Thus, for the next 15 years Douglass collected samples 
of wood from undated archaeological sites across the South- 
west, from both living trees, and recently built structures. 
With his large collection of specimens, he was able to go 
back in time through almost 700 years—from the 1920s to 
the year 1260. 

In other work, when Douglass read the rings of beams 
from undated prehistoric sites, he was able to construct 
another continuous series of patterns 585 years long. But he 
could not place these six centuries within any known 
historical period. Try as he might through years of work, 
Douglass was unable to link his two long strands of tree- 
ring sequences. 

In June of 1929 Douglass set out on the last of three 
“beam” expeditions sponsored by the National Geographic 
Society to find beams that would close the gap in the 
tree-ring sequences. Accompanied by two graduate stu- 
dents one of whom was Haury, Douglass went to Showlow, 
Arizona, where pottery from the 13th century had been 
found. There the three hoped to find wood that would 
extend the known tree-ring sequence backward from 1260. 

They dug for several days, uncovering only unimpres- 
sive bits of charcoal. Finally, close to the surface, the team 
found a crumbling piece of charred wood that looked like a 
part of a beam or roof timber. Buried so shallowly, the 
fragment was thought too recent to be of any help, but on it 
Douglass spotted rings that reminded him of his oldest 
pieces of wood. Indeed, this new specimen turned out to go 
back even further; Douglass pegged its innermost ring at 
1237. He had thus extended his first sequence by 23 years, 
but would the extension be of any use in closing the gap 


_ between the two sequences? 


Late that night Douglass declared to his assistants 
that he had found the link between his two sequences. He 
could read tree rings almost 1,300 years into the past. More 
important, he knew when Pueblo Bonito and the other 
prehistoric pueblo ruins had been inhabited. Pueblo Bonito, 
he said, was occupied in the 11th and early 12th centuries. 

As Haury remembers, archaeologists were awed at 
this discovery. The civilization of Pueblo Bonito would no 
longer hang disconnected in time. The ruins were less than 
800 years old; some of Pueblo Bonito had been built only 
250 years before Columbus sailed. 
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Now archaeologists could compare European civiliza- 
tions with that in Chaco Canyon. The people who lived in 
Chaco Canyon were contemporaries of Charlemagne. 
While the enormous stone pueblos of the American South- 
west were being built, Europeans lived in simple wood 
structures; even Charlemagne’s castle was made of wood 
and only a few European cathedrals were constructed of 
stone. 

Between 800 and 1100 (the range of dates archaeolo- 
gists now set for Chaco}, Paris was inhabited by only a few 
thousand people; London was even smaller. By contrast, the 
population of Chaco Canyon may have numbered 10,000. 

Today, tree-ring dating, or dendrochronology, has 
become more sophisticated. The width of tree rings and the 
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radioactive materials they contain are analyzed to make 
dating easier and more exact. And lately scholars have been 
able to put the knowledge gained from tree-ring dating to 
another use. From the facts they’ve accumulated about 
earlier climatic changes, they are learning to predict major 
weather patterns around the world. ¥ 
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by Laurie Manny 


The opening of the James Bay Hydroelectric Power Project 
has drastically altered the way of life of the Cree Indians 
of Canada. The Cree’s respect for the animals that sustain 
them is vividly illustrated in their folklore. 








Moving the Earth 


t was the beginning of a three-day perfectly orches- 
trated affair. One hundred fifty members of the interna- 
tional press were being flown 900 miles north of Mon- 
treal to a brutally cold, sparsely populated region of 
Quebec called Taiga. After a decade of grueling labor, Que- 
bec had conquered this bleak wilderness to construct what 
many believe is the key to the province’s future—the 
world’s largest and most expensive hydroelectric plant, the 
James Bay Hydroelectric Project. It was a media event par 
excellence—unlimited food and drink, helicopter rides 
over the site, a lobster banquet for 3,000, and the crowning 
touch: Quebec premier René Levesque on hand to throw 
the switch, opening the first turbine of the first dam of 


~Quebec’s “project of the century,” a multibillion-dollar 


development that had cost native inhabitants all but two 
percent of their land. 
The James Bay Cree Indians have inhabited the forests 


_ between Hudson Bay and Lake Superior formore than 5,000 


years. Originally gatherers of wild rice, they turned per- 


-manently to hunting, fishing, and trapping with the estab- 


lishment in the 17th century of trading posts by the 
Hudson’s Bay Company and the arrival of European 
missionaries. 

Seven thousand Cree live in eight communities 
spread throughout the James Bay region. The hunting sea- 
son commonly starts in April, with the spring migration of 
the geese. In summer there is fishing in the bays and 
estuaries along the coast. Trapping begins by mid-October 
as the Cree scatter themselves over 124,000 square miles of 
wilderness. 

Traditionally, the Cree hunt in family groups, com- 
posed of from five to 30 people. From September to June 
these tightly knit, self-sufficient units enter into a spiritual 
relationship with life in the bush. “The hunt is a religious 
encounter,” notes Canadian anthropologist Adrien Tanner. 
“If you are Cree, you exercise your spiritual powers by 
hunting. The philosophical goal is to survive while you 
maximize the stability and favor of those natural 
resources—the moose, beaver, deer, wild geese, and 
caribou—on which you depend. The Cree believe that 
animals’ spirits never die, and every measure is taken to 
preserve their good will.” If one year, for example, a hunter 
takes more animals than were “granted,” the spirits will 
offer fewer the following year. 

The hunt is the most important element in Cree life. 
A person’s reputation and spiritual fulfillment rest on pub- 
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lic knowledge of his kills: the older a person is and the more 
animals he has killed, the greater both his spiritual and his 
political power. “When the animal-hunter contact is in any 
way threatened or broken, the quality of Cree life will begin 
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to degenerate,” observes Canadian filmmaker Boyce 
Richardson, producer of “The Cree Hunters of Mistassini.” 
“It’s acircular relationship. The animals depend on the land 
to sustain them, and anything that happens to the land to 
endanger the animals endangers the Cree.” And what could 
be more threatening than rivers drying up, dynamite going 
off, tractors carving up prime wildlife lands, and acre upon 
acre being flooded to make way for technology? 
Ithough many people over the years have had 
visions for the Canadian north, these plans for 
development of the wilderness never signifi- 
cantly interfered with the hunting traditions of 
the native people. For centuries whalers, fur-hungry Euro- 
peans, and proselytizing Jesuit missionaries used the Cree 
for their own purposes, but the real threat occurred only 
when outsiders became determined to expropriate the land 
itself. 

In 1904 the fur trader Peter McKenzie returned from a 
trip north with a handful of mineral samples for Quebec 
inspector of mines Joseph Obalski. Excited, Obalski wrote 
to the minister of the interior: “I cannot too earnestly call 
your attention to this new district, and to the important 
discoveries made there, for I consider it as destined to play a 
great role in the industrial development of our province.” 

Ten years later, prospectors, engineers, and promoters 
invaded the northern countryside, searching for gold, silver, 
copper, iron, and lead. Exploration permits were always 
easy to obtain, and by the 1970s 700,000 square miles of 
north country unprotected by environmental regulations 
had been leased or otherwise opened for gas and oil. To the 
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Quebec government, the time was then financially and 
politically right to finda means to attract new industries; to 
solve its projected energy needs; and to assume sovereignty 
over its affairs. The means was the James Bay Hydroelectric 
Project. 

In anticipation of the undertaking, Hydro Quebec—a 
government-owned utility company with vast experience 
in managing hydroelectric projects—launched geological 
surveys throughout the James Bay region. After one survey, 
a team of scientists working with McGill University biolo- 
gist John Spence concluded that the James Bay project, as 
contemplated, would eradicate the renewable resources of 
the major rivers in the area—La Grande Riviere, the 
Kaniapiskau, and the Great Whale. Furthermore, the Indi- 
ans who depended on those resources could not live beside a 
project of such massive scale. The scientific conclusions 
were ignored. 

In April 1971 former Quebec prime minister Robert 
Bourassa announced the ultimate opportunity for the resi- 
dents of Quebec to become “the Arabs of electricity”: the 
building of a 15-billion-dollar project that daily would gen- 
erate energy equal to 750,000 barrels of oil—more than the 
province’s current total petroleum consumption. The 
entire project would be composed of 182 dikes and dams, 
and cover an area one and a half times the size of the 
British Isles. 

t was a political plum, but it was to be battled by some 
hefty opponents: the James Bay Citizen’s Committee, 
which stated that the main beneficiaries would be 
American consumers of electricity; ecologists such as 
the University of Quebec’s Pierre Dansereau, who wrote in 
The Plot to Drown the North Woods that “James Bay and 
other projects could alter the world’s heat budget, melting 
the polar ice caps, raising the levels of the oceans, and 











submerging large sections of land”; the liberal Parti 
Québécois, which labeled the project premature and said 
the future lay in atomic energy; and the natives, who 
claimed the project was unconstitutional and infringed on 
territory that had been theirs for more than 5,000 years. 

“We were defenseless and without recourse,” said 
38-year-old Elijah Menerick, a CBC reporter and native 
Inuit who had grown up in the James Bay region with the 
Cree. “We knew little by little we’d lose control, but you 
know what hurt the most? We were always the last to find 
out that someone else had plans for using our land. We 
found out about the James Bay project by reading about it in 
a day-old Montreal newspaper.” 

Two months after Bourassa’s announcement, Cree 
leaders, for the first time in history, called a meeting of the 
eight communities. They appealed to federal minister of 
Indian affairs Jean Chrétien to stop Quebec’s hydroelectric 
project on the grounds that they had never surrendered 
their land, and that “only beavers have the right to build 
dams on our territory.” Their protest fell on deaf ears. 

But the Cree were quick to learn their political lesson. 
Two years later hunters left their winter hunting grounds to 
plead their case in Montreal’s Palais de Justice, the provin- 
cial high court. More than 40 people testified in four lan- 
guages, English, French, Cree, and Inuit. The 78-day court 
hearing persuaded justice Albert Malouf that the natives’ 
territorial claim was valid, arid he ordered a halt to the 
construction. But work continued in defiance of the ruling, 
and the Quebec government moved to elicit the sym- 
pathies of the public, claiming that the injunction was 
costing Quebec citizens $500,000 a day. One week later the 
Quebec Court of Appeals suspended the injunction on the 
grounds of public interest. 

Continuing the fight, the Cree prepared to take their 
claim to the provincial supreme court. The Quebec govern- 
ment, interested in quickly removing the “Indian prob- 
lem,” tried to negotiate a settlement out of court. The 
Indians would not agree, and back into court they went. The 
natives finally realized that the court case could drag on 
forever, and meanwhile the project would be built. Thus, on 
November 11, 1975, the “James Bay Cree and Inuits surren- 
der all their claims, rights, titles, and interest in and to land 
in Quebec.” In this public statement Chief Billy Diamond, 
spokesman for the Cree, declared, “the Cree people all 
understand that the province must be allowed to build the 
hydroelectric project. It has been,a tough fight, and our 
people are still opposed, but they realize they must share 
the resources.” 

In October 1977 the agreement was signed into law. 
Eight thousand Cree and Inuits accepted a cash settlement 
of 225 million dollars over a 20-year period; outright owner- 
ship of 5,450 square miles of land; hunting and fishing 
rights over 60,000 square miles; and governing powers in 


their respective territories. In anticipation of future proj- 
ects, the legislation also gave the Cree representation on 
three environmental boards. In addition, it empowered a 
Cree committee to “design and preparé school programs 
that will maintain and perpetuate the language and culture 
of the James Bay Cree.” 

One of the more promising features of the legislation 
provided a guaranteed income for hunters and trappers who 
live off the land. The scheme was designed to give native 
people a choice between continuing their traditional hunt- 
ing life-style and working for wages, but few hunters regis- 
tered with the program. , 

wo years later, Quebec’s once pristine northern 
wilderness has a new face. Reservoirs have been 
formed, rivers diverted, miles of road built, and 
176,000 square miles of land submerged underwa- 
ter. Many of the Indian hunting and trapping areas are gone. 

To the older natives, the guardians of values and 
traditional skills, the changes are painful. Says Phillip Peta- 
wabano, an elder from Mistassini: “The wilderness is just 
like a store where you get all of what you need. If somebody 
lost his land it would be just like shooting him. All the 
animals on this land, the moose, the deer, the beaver, the 
lynx, the fish, all of these animals have gone down the past 
few years. I hope this doesn’t go too far, for this is the only 
way we know to survive. But all this will soon be gone.” 

The flooding will destroy ancestral burial grounds. 
“We don’t want the bodies to be underwater.” said Matthew 
Shanush, a 61-year-old Cree chief, who had testified against 
the project. “The spirits need to breathe. I have five children 
who are buried all along the river and on the trap lines.” 

The young natives feel confused, caught between two 
worlds. Several hundred are employed by construction 
companies, yet many still hunt and trap on their families’ 
land. What the future holds depends on whose side of the 
fence you're sitting on. In the view of Paul Bertrand, anthro- 
pologist for the James Bay Development Corporation, “You 
have 7,000 Cree in a region. Then suddenly perhaps 16,000 
or 20,000 newcomers alongside them. The shock is going to 
be brutal, but perhaps it’s the only way to make a culture 
react, and then really participate, to take its own develop- 


_ment in hand.” 


But to anthropologist Adrien Tanner, the future 
means “ridding ourselves of the notion that trapping, or the 
bush, or any life in such a place is archaic and inevitably 
doomed. The presumption has always been to eliminate 
Indian life and create a system geared to the turning out of 
red white men.” 

Perhaps the bitter irony of it all is that the Québécois 
who have been fighting to establish their identity within 
Canada as an independent minority, have furthered their 
own cause at the expense of 7,000 native people struggling 
for precisely the same thing. 
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Artist’s conception of a Cree shaman’s dream of a lynx. Children are given names based upon the animal in the shaman’s dream. 


* 
4 
eT 2 
aviver. ; 
ebRMOALe mee boelolscoleil 


BMehcerbesmelem er 


House things were tied up 


at night. Shirts, other clothes foo: 
and a kettle. All those things 
were tied to his feet 


so they wouldn't float away 
in the river he dreamed. 
You could walk in 

and see this. 

Maybe the dream stopped 
because it was no longer comfortable 
to sleep with shirts tied to him. 
Ora kettle. 

Nice ad Cems hee bes ciee)s) eer 

he quit tying things, 

EXCEPT for the one night he tied up 
a small fire. 

Tied up a small stick fire! 

The fire got loose its own way. 
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om Tying Knots; Loud Lynx; Who Met the Ice 

Lynx; Who Walked to the Fires and Back; Rain 

Straight Down: the Swampy Cree of Canada, who 

live in north-central Manitoba, southwest of Hud- 
son Bay, have a fascinating variety of personal names. These 
are acquired in many ways, andeach hasa story behind it. A 
boy called Loud Lynx may have inherited the name from a 
grandfather, who said it possessed useful powers. Or his 
parents may have requested the interpretation of a 
shaman’s next dream or vision, which would furnish the 
child’s name; a “loud” lynx, in this case, would have 
appeared to the shaman. However the boy received the 
name, he lives under the protection and guidance of the 
animal of which he is the namesake. 

Other names are derived from childhood episodes or 
from a child’s affinities, talents, or even obsessions, the 
child thus earning his or her own name. An unnamed boy 
who is especially restless might be called Restless Catibou. 
Some names illustrate the Cree’s use of opposites: a boy 
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by Howard Norman 


born with small feet is called Large Feet, in the hope that his 
feet will match his name. 

As an anthropologist studying the Cree, I have col- 
lected many stories. The following was told by Samuel 
Makidemewabe, who in his capacity as a tribal historian 
was invited to marily naming ceremonies, where the cir- 
cumstances that provided each name were explained to 
him. Makidemewabe spoke of these naming incidents as if 
they had occurred in his presence, which was his way of 
becoming intimate with the story. He would say, “To say the 
name is to begin the story.” Over the years I learned many 
Cree personal names, which I brought to Makidemewabe 
for explication; to bring the name was to hear the story. 
Often he would have his facts about a particular name right 
at hand, but occasionally he would ask for time to “recall” 
the name’s story. 

In translating the above story, I have represented 
words Makidemewabe spoke loudly by capital letters and 
those he spoke softly by italics. y 





by Janice Yellin 





Hieroglyphs and other forms of ancient writing are no 
longer mysteries to us thanks to the efforts of scholars and 
cryptographers. Witha little instruction, you can learn to 
read hieroglyphs yourself. 


A Lesson in Hieroglyphics 


Say to yourself the word night, a simple word with three 
sounds. If you were French, you might pronounce the word 
“niggut.” If you were a poet, you might replace the word 
with black or mystery or passion or sleep. If you were a 
musician, you might play “The Moonlight Sonata.” If you 
were a painter like René Magritte, you might portray the 
night as a black sky with pinpoints of starlight spelling out 
the letters of the word. If you were an ancient Egyptian, you 
would show the word in small pictures. If you understand 
the system the poet or artist or speaker is using to commu- 
nicate with you, you will understand that he or she is trying 
to tell you about the time of day when the sun goes down. 

Artists notwithstanding, writing words is today the 
most common alternative to speaking them. The letters in 
words are part of a system of symbols, an alphabet for 
making words visible. The English alphabet is fairly simple 
and direct, based on the general principle of one abstract 
symbol for each sound in the spoken language. The very 
simplicity of our written language explains why Egyptian 
hieroglyphics continue to intrigue us 2,000 years after they 
ceased to be part of a living language. Looking at the more 
than 700 hieroglyphic images, we sense that within this 
system there is perhaps room for complexities and an 
elegance of imagery that have been lost in the efficiency of 
our 26-letter alphabet. 

This intuition is well founded. The ancient Egyptians 
loved complexity, which they expressed through myths and 
magic. They believed that giving concepts and objects 
multiple uses and meanings instead of a single definition 
helped to reveal the various aspects of the nature of the 
entity. Hieroglyphics are a case in point. This most prag- 
matic method of communication in pictures in fact 
encompassed so may levels of meaning that it made an 
impact on Egyptian society unparalleled by languages 
in modern cultures. 

Hieroglyphs appeared in about 3200 B.C., the time of 


Egypt’s unification, an event considered to be the starting - 


point of historical Egyptian civilization. From those early 
times until the end of ancient Egyptian culture, hiero- 
glyphic signs changed little. They can be divided, according 
to their functions, into three. categories. 

The first category of signs is phonetic. The language of 
ancient Egypt is related through grammar and vocabulary 
to Semitic languages such as Hebrew and Arabic. Written 
ancient Egyptian, as in the two languages, records only 
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consonants, no vowels. Each phonetic symbol, like the 
letters of our alphabet, represents one sound in the lan- 
guage, of which there are 24; in addition, there are symbols 
for two consonants spoken together and for three conso- 
nants spoken together. These signs are strung together to 
spell out the spoken word. 

The reason for the omission of vowels in the written 
language is not clear, but it may be that in different tenses, 
for example, consonants did not change while vowels did, 
so that vowels were considered less fundamental to the 
spelling of words. The absence of written vowels means, of 
course, that we will probably never know how most words 
were pronounced. The ancient Egyptian word for speech is 
written mdw, which could read as modw, midiwa, or any 
number of other vowel and consonant combinations. 

The realization that Egyptian hieroglyphic writing 
was phonetic enabled Jean-Francois Champollion to iden- 
tify on the recently discovered Rosetta stone such royal 
names as Ptolemy’s. Thus began the historic decoding of 
the language. 

The second category of hieroglyphic signs is pictorial. 
Quite literal signs, when written with a horizontal line 
beneath them, are meant to be taken as the object they 
represent, much as we “read” symbols on highway signs. 
The drawing of an eye, for example, stood for an eye. 

The third kind of hieroglyph appears at the ends of 
words. The sign signals the class to which the word belongs 
and emphasizes the concept the word expresses. The repre- 
sentation of walking feet was placed after verbs of motion, 
for example, and the picture of an old man leaning onastick 
followed words dealing with old age and high social rank. In 
addition, because of the omission of vowels in written 
Egyptian, these signs might have been used to help distin- 
guish words that, sharing all the same consonants, would 
have appeared identical when written. Imagine being 
shown a word spelled sng: is it to be read snag or perhaps as 
song: The question would be answered if an explanatory 
symbol followed the word, suchasa sweater witha pull init 
for snag, or some musical notes for song. 

Although writing and reading from right to left was 
the preferred direction (as in Hebrew and Arabic}, hiero- 
glyphic signs could also be written from left to right and in 
columns. The direction the signs faced indicated the direc- 
tion in which to read them; that is, when signs face left, the 
sentence is read from right to left. Columns of signs are read 
from top to bottom. 7 

Deciphering Egyptian hieroglyphics does not end 
with the grammar and vocabulary. A pictographic script has 
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ETA Cw Bs hacia baate 


1. Alphabetic Signs 


Single Consonantal Signs 


Re 


PP ain | 
"asi 


d 
J 
RK 
ra 
Cc 
[oS 


Egyptian vulture 
reedleaf 
double reed leaf 
quail chick 

foot 

owl 

water 

mouth 

reed shelter 
hand 

stool 

basket with handle 
jar stand 


loat of round bread 


folded cloth 


Double Consonantal Signs 


Oo—S> _ aa _ woodencolumn 


Coo} hs 


tall water jar 


‘Lf ka armsand shoulders 
Ase gm black ibis 


Triple Consonantal Signs 


é 
1 


4, 


t 


nfr 


ntchr 


htp 


ankh 


heart and windpipe 
cloth wound on pole 
loaf of bread on mat 


tie or strap 


(Although some letters are 
pronounced in English like 
vowels, they functioned as 
consonants .in ancient 
Egyptian.) 


2. Signs Used as Symbols 


These signs are read literally as the objects they depict. 
Sometimes they were accompanied by full spellings in 
alphabetic signs, so that the name of the object they 
represent is known. When a hieroglyphic sign stood for 
an object, the scribe always put a horizontal line 
beneath it. 


sun disk 
ra: the word for sun or day 


rectangular enclosure 
hwt: the word for mansion or palace 


eye 
ir: the word for eye 


One concept had no ready symbol; the picture told an 
entire story. 


a man with his hands raised in amazement 
hh: the word for a million 


3. Signs That Classify the Words Preceding Them 


These are the most interesting signs, for they often give 
insight into Egyptian philosophy. 


seated woman— women’s names and occupations 


Sy seated man—men’s names and occupations 


xi seated god—gods’ names 


S\ 


ao crocodile—words dealing with crocodiles as well as 
words of anger and aggression 


legs walking—verbs of motion 


scroll tied with string —words dealing with writing and 
f books as well as with abstract ideas and concepts 


<>~ wood branch—words for trees and wooden objects 


Once you know the categories, translating this ancient 
Egyptian word should be simple: 


TS) meen Ws 
hbny was the Egyptian name for the rare black wood 
still known as ebony. 





Below are some Egyptian words written with vari- — 
ous combinations of the three types ofhieroglyphs. 
An é (as pronounced in Edward) has been added © 
between the consonants in the transliteration, so 
that the word can be pronounced. Since the signs 
are facing a the words — _ read from sa 

to left. | | | | 


Sa per house | - tohonor 
a s 
netcher god upon, on 
Djehwty Thoth, god of writing through, by 
rekh : S read, to know . I, me, my (female) 


gem _—tobeable,tofind = ; I, me, my (male) 


Using the words in this list, try these two sen- _ 
tences. In Egyptian sentences the verb comes | 
first. “He goes — ” would be written “Goes” : : 
he home.” | — | 


ha Dey ga 1D ory (or BY) BET? 
I-A dnt 099 19 Ayn? of 


aS Hed sided Be) 1d% af 
gem i  rekh i medew netcher 


I am able to read she: words of the god [the Egyp- — 
tian phrase for Mergelyphs} | 


1+ SPRonA + Bes ng Mt ? off 


hes Djehwty aia her P85. 
Thoth is praised by the Odyssey series on PBS. 





subtleties of meaning that the Egyptians used to the full. 
Hieroglyphic writing often served as decoration even while 
it recorded the speeches of royalty and gods. Since the signs 
could be written in several directions, artists used inscrip- 
tions in temples and tombs as part of an overall design. 
Representations of gods or kings sitting on thrones, pre- 
paring offerings, or performing other rituals are often bor- 
dered or counterbalanced by lines and columns of inscrip- 
tions giving the names of the participating notables. 

The best examples of decorative hieroglyphics are 
found on rectangular blocks of stone used for such things as 
sarcophagi. A text was written two times around the edges 
of the stone in such a way that is impossible with our 
one-direction alphabet. Two identical inscriptions start at 
the top center of the object and run in opposite directions to 
the top corners. The inscription continues in a column 
down both sides and sometimes along its bottom edge, 
until the last signs of the last words meet at the bottom 
center. The inscriptions are parallel, symbol for symbol, 
as if half the inscription were a mirror image of the other 
half; they underscore the symmetry and balance basic 
to Egyptian art. 

Religion and magic infuse hieroglyphs with still more 
meanings. Words had considerable power for the Egyptians, 
because they believed that uttering-the name called into 
existence the thing named. (This idea is similar to the story 
of Creation in the Old Testament: “And God said, Let thére 
be light: and there was light.”) Because hieroglyphics gave 
concrete form to the spoken word, their magic was espe- 
cially potent. Conversely, erasing a name had the opposite 
effect of writing it. The rival and successor of Queen Hat- 
shepsut, King Thutmose III (c. 1504-1450 B.C.), ordered her 
name eradicated from thousands of inscriptions because he 
believed that to destroy the name was to destroy a line 
between the person’s spirit and the world it once inhabited. 

Changing a sign was also thought powerful enough to 
change the object it stood for. In the mortuary prayers on the 
walls of burial chambers, dating from about 2380 B.C., the 
hieroglyph of the horned viper is slashed in half and that of 
the scorpion is missing its tail and stinger. The symbols of 
both these dangerous animals were mutilated to keep them 


from injuring the buried king. Sometimes birds are drawn 


without legs or wings, to prevent them from fleeing their 
eternal duty to the written word. 

So powerful was the magic of writing that scribes’ 
palettes, complete with pen and ink, were often placed in 
tombs from the Old Kingdom (2700 B.C.) onwards so that 
the dead would be able to write. One wooden palette from 
about 1420 B.C. is inscribed in ink and reads, “an offering 
that the king gives [to] Thoth, Lord of Hieroglyphs, that he 
may grant knowledge of the writings that came forth.from 
him and understanding of the hieroglyphs to the spirit of 
the Monarch.” 


a2 





Itis hard to think of an aspect of hieroglyphics that the 
ancient Egyptians did not develop. Today we talk blithely of 
literacy as being the key to knowledge. To the early inhabi- 
tants of the Nile Valley, reading and writing granted infi- 
nitely more: they were the key not only to past, present, 
and future information, but also to artistic, religious, and 
magical powers that made artists, priests, and conjurers 
of everyone. 
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by Cyrus Gordon 





Although ancient writing looks 
mysterious and exotic, once 
translated its message can be quite 
practical. This Sumerian clay tab- 
let about 3% inches by 6 Ys inches 
dates from about 2150 B.C. making 
it some 2000 years older than the 
Rosetta Stone. The cuneiform text 
is, according to Samuel Noah Kra- 
mer of the University of Pennsylva- 
nia, the world’s oldest collection of 
medical prescriptions. There are 15 
prescriptions. Eight describe the 
application of a poultice, three 

are mixtures of plants and beer 
designed to be swallowed, and four 
are long procedures like wash- 


ing and covering the ailing part 
of the body. 


The University Museum, University of Pennsylvania 





Cracking the Code 


he recorded history of the Egyptian language is 

uniquely long. The language began around 3,000 

B.C. with hieroglyphs and continues to this day as 

Coptic—the language of the native Egyptian 
church written in Greek letters. Texts were inscribed in 
hieroglyphs until the fourth century A.D. when the picto- 
graphic alphabet was replaced by the simpler alphabet the 
Greeks had introduced. Christianity meanwhile had dis- 
credited the old paganism associated with hieroglyphs. 
Although the Egyptian people continued to live on their 
own soil, and millions of them spoke their ancestral lan- 
guage, knowledge of the ancient forms of Egyptian writing 
disappeared. 

The first step in rediscovering the literature of Phara- 
onic Egypt was the realization by a Jesuit scholar, Anthana- 
sius Kircher (1601-80), that Coptic was simply the continua- 
tion of the ancient language, written in another script. 
Recognizing this, Kircher made the grammar and vo- 
cabulary of Coptic more accessible to Western European 
scholars. 

Another important stride was made in the 18th cen- 
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tury by several investigators including the Coptologist 
Johann Georg Zoéga, who suggested that groups of 
hieroglyphs enclosed in a sort of oval called a cartouche 
constituted a royal name. What was needed for translating 
cartouches was a bilingual text with the same names writ- 
ten in hieroglyphs and in some known script. 

In 1799, the year after Napoleon invaded Egypt, a 
French officer conducting a military engineering operation 
near the Rosetta mouth of the Nile, uncovered a black 
basalt slab with a long inscription in three sections, each in 
a different script. The top section of the stone is carved in 
hieroglyphs; the bottom one, in Greek capital letters, 
which classicists could translate. In between is another 
Egyptian version in Demotic script (a later variation of 
hieroglyphs in flowing script). The text in triplicate is a 
decree honoring the young Ptolemy V Epiphanes in 196 B.C. 


‘It enumerates his beneficent works and decrees that his 


statue and a copy of this proclamation be placed in all 
Egyptian temples. This, at last, was the key. 

In 1814, Dr. Thomas Young, a gifted English physicist, 
physician, and Latin scholar obtained a copy of the Rosetta 
Stone. When Young, who welcomed opportunities to solve 
challenging puzzles, tried to decipher the hieroglyphs, his 
problem was different from that of the classicists who had 
translated the third section in Greek. His approach was 
that of a cryptanalyst, and he tried to determine the sounds 
of the various pictographs. Young believed that the lan- 
guage of the hieroglyphic inscriptions was related to 
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Coptic, and that the Greek names of the Ptolemies had 
to be spelled out phonetically in hieroglyphs. 

The hieroglyphic section of the Rosetta Stone has six 
cartouches all containing the same name, sometimes in a 
short form and sometimes with epithets. Young concluded 
that “Ptolemy,” which appears repeatedly in the Greek 
version as “Ptolemaios,” had to correspond to the short 
form of the name enclosed in the cartouches (see drawing 
1). He came close to matching the Greek letters with the 
corresponding hieroglyphs. The right correlations are as 
follows: 


O=p @=t tity Sigur densi a 


Young did not limit himself to deciphering the 
Rosetta Stone. On other monuments was the name 
“Berenice” (in Greek, “Berenike”) enclosed in a cartouche 
thus: (see drawing 2). 

This yielded the following phonetic values: 


@ =bS=r mwm=n (|= W=k W= 


The last two signs have no phonetic function but indicate 
that the name is feminine. 

Thus this cartouche on the Rosetta Stone (see draw- 
ing 3) designates a woman. The second sign is “1”; the 
fourth, “o”; the fifth, “p”; the eighth, “r”; and the sixth and 
ninth are identical, giving the skeleton: -l-op?-r?, which can 
only be “Cleopatra.” The “t” is not the same as the “t” in 
“Ptolemy”; the symbols are homophones: different signs 
for the same sound. Identification of the cartouche yielded a 
sign for “k” (the “C” of “Cleopatra” is “k” in Greek), a sign 
tor “e,” and another for “a.” 

ut it was obvious to translators that the hieroglyphs 

embrace many symbols beyond those correspond- 

ing phonetically to the letters of the alphabet. 

Although Young made the first great stride in the 
decipherment, he was not equipped to proceed to the com- 
prehensive solution. 

Jean-Francois Champollion, born in France in 1790, 
was only 11 years old when he dedicated his life to decipher- 
ing hieroglyphs. As a youth he studied ancient history and 
learned ancient languages including Latin, Greek, Hebrew, 
Arabic, and Coptic. Unlike the versatile Young, Champol- 
lion devoted himself to one task. He had the mind, and 
acquired the background, for its fulfillment. 

Champollion gained much insight by counting the 
Greek words along with the corresponding hieroglyphs. He 
found three times as many hieroglyphs as Greek words. 
Therefore the individual hieroglyph could not regularly 
express a whole word, much less an entire concept. Some of 
the hieroglyphs turned out to be phonetic. Some were the 
sound of a letter, others of a syllable. Other symbols stood 
for words or concepts. But the system was essentially 
phonetic—definitely not mystical. 
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On September 14, 1822, while studying cartouches of 
Pharaohs who ruled long before the arrival of the Greeks, 
Champollion saw the truth. One cartouche included: (see 
drawing 4). Champollion guessed that the circle was the sun 
disk, which he knew was pronounced “Re” in Coptic, and 
“Ra” in Hebrew, and he rightly surmised that “Ra-ss” stood 
for “Ramses.” He then noted another Pharaonic name: (see 
drawing 5). Since the ibis was known to be “Thoth,” the 
name had to be “Thothmes.” But “Ramses” and 
“Thothmes” are still only names. Deciphering a language 
means being able to pronounce and translate common 
vocabulary, not just proper names. 

Here is where Champollion made the crucial connec- 
tion. On the Rosetta Stone, he noted that the Greek 
genethlia (“birthday celebrations”) corresponds to a group of 
hieroglyphs that includes: (see drawing 6), (“mes” as in 
“Ramses/Ramesses” and “Thothmes”), tying in with Coptic 
misi and mosi “to give birth.” From that moment, progress 
was steady. When Champollion died in 1832 at the age of 41, 
he had established the character and vocabulary of the 
ancient Egyptian language. 

Champollion’s accomplishment was not appreciated 
by the academic establishment during his lifetime. Accept- 
ance did not come until 1866, when another bilingual 
inscription like the Rosetta Stone was found in the same 
three scripts: hieroglyphic Egyptian, Demotic Egyptian, 
and Greek. Known as the Decree of Canopus, it tells how in 
238 B.C., the priests assembled at Canopus to recount the 
good deeds of Ptolemy III Euergetes and his sister Berenice 
and to honor them and their ancestors. The decree also 
proclaims every fourth year to be a leap year with an extra 
day. Unlike the Rosetta Stone, the Decree of Canopus is 
almost perfectly preserved. It confirmed Champollion’s 
decipherment and added source material for expanding our 
knowledge of ancient Egyptian language and literature. 

The progress of Egyptology continues. Since 
Champollion’s breakthrough in 1822, Egyptology has 
become an extensive field of study. Every scholar has a 
specialty: Egyptian history, grammar, lexicography, archae- 
ology, and art. Interest in Egypt has never been so great as it 
is now, thanks in part to the Tutankhamen exhibition. The 
decipherment of hieroglyphs added a major chapter to 
human history: some 3,500 years of artistic and scientific 
achievement. y 
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by Jane Bennett Ross 


Religion is a way of life for the Sakud- 
dei of Indonesia. It determines what 
they do and avoid doing. It even 
directs the design of the principal 
house in a settlement. 


The Fault Is in Themselves 


he Mentawaians, who live on an archipelago off 

the west coast of Sumatra, believe in balance. 

When misfortune comes, they attribute it to 

something they have done to upset their harmony 

with the supernatural or with one another. The fault is in 
themselves. They search for what they have done wrong. 

Once, many sudden losses of newborn chicks from 

animal shelters occurred. The people were anxious to estab- 
lish the cause of their troubles in order to put an end to it. 

During the day, chickens are permitted to forage freely 

near their shelters at the edge of the forest. Before retiring 

the Mentawaians are especially careful to enclose their 

fowl in baskets hung from the shelters. To doubly insure the 

chicks’ protection, their owners observe a taboo against 
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eating on the day they first place a group of newly hatched 
chicks outdoors. Normally all goes well. 

On the occasion of the many losses, recalls anthropol- 
ogist Reimar Schefold (who for many years lived with the 
Sakuddei tribe of Mentawaians on Siberut Island), the taboo 
was of no help. Night after night predators raided the 
chicken baskets. The distraught Mentawaians considered 
every possible misdeed they could have committed, but 
their behavior seemed impeccable. Then someone sug- 
gested that the trouble might be connected with the fact 
that many people had been smoking excessively during the 
period before the raids, even while they carried the new 
chicks out to the shelters. An explanatory analogy was 
created: “As tobacco disappears during smoking, the hens 
also vanish.” 

The next step for the Mentawaians was to test the 
apparent violation of harmony by changing their behavior. 
The villagers abstained from both eating and smoking 
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when they took newborn chicks outside. And indeed, soon 
thereafter the nocturnal assaults on their chickens stopped. 
The news spread rapidly. The new taboo—restraint from 
excessive smoking and complete abstinence on the day of 
the chicks’ first outing —was adopted by every other village 
on Siberut. 

The quick acceptance of the new taboo testifies to the 
way religious beliefs and rituals pervade the Mentawaians’ 
lives. The Mentawaian religion is what anthropologists call 
animistic. The islanders believe that all things—beings, 
objects, even states of nature, such as the phases of the 
moon and the rising of local streams —are alive and possess 
souls. Souls and the bodies they inhabit are interdependent, 
so that what happens to one happens equally to the other. If 
a soul should wander from its body —as it frequently does— 
and fall victim to alien badjou (a kind of radiation all souls 
emit), it transmits its affliction to its physical counterpart. 
Similarly, anything that affects the body also touches the 
soul. Too much alien badjou is the primary explanation for 
illness and death among the Mentawaians, as well as for 
other distressing circumstances, such as accidents, long 
periods of fruitless hunting, or the withering of plants. 

There are two strategies for warding off evil spirits and 
harmful badjou: ceremonies and taboos. Both are derived 
from the basic concept of balance. Engaging in certain 
behaviors and abstaining from others are believed to main- 
tain the psychic harmony considered essential to good 
health and a long, productive life. 

One path to harmony is the diligent performance of 
punen and lia, communal and family ceremonies held on 
all occasions that are deemed auspicious, uncertain, or 
supernaturally vulnerable. Such occasions range from 
changes in the life cycle (birth, puberty, marriage, death} to 
the building of a clan house or the preparation of new 
gardens. These ritual observances—which may last from 
several days to years, depending on the circumstances— 
intensify the group’s commitment to tradition. 

The other strategy is the system of taboos, which force 
the Mentawaians to abstain from certain activities in order 
to guarantee the success of other ventures. The taboos exist, 
according to Reimar Schefold, because the Mentawaians 
believe that every human enterprise interferes with the 
environment. To compensate for intruding on the balance 
of nature, a person must do something in return. If men are 
about to go hunting, forexample, they will not eat anything 
sour: sour is equated with sharp, and since a hunter is about 
to use sharp weapons, he may not use anything else with 
the same characteristic, orelse his weapons will be offended 
and wound him. During his wife’s pregnancy and for the 
first five months after delivery, the man can do nothing that 
causes plants to wither, including weeding and cutting 
down trees; if the taboo is not observed, the fetus or baby 
will wither like the plant. 
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Mentawaians attribute their misfortunes to both the 
conscious and the inadvertent breaking of their taboos. 
Hence, when a person is sick the first objective of a curing 
ceremony is to pinpoint any violation of taboos that may 
have offended superatural forces and solicited a reprisal. 
When an offense is discovered—as is usually the case—an 
important part of the cure is making ritual amends and 
modifying future behavior. 

Sometimes, as with the chickens, a violation simply 
cannot be found. These instances rarely present a serious 
challenge to the validity of the traditional beliefs, however, 
because Mentawaian religion does not accept the possibil- 
ity of arbitrary supernatural powers. Instead, they consider 
that some conduct, previously unrecognized as taboo, dis- 
turbed the balance of the supernatural forces in the environ- 
ment. They search for a way in which they may have 
performed certain activities differently from usual and thus 
unknowingly offended the spirits. Usually they find one. 

The creation of new taboos causes modifications in 
details but leaves the precepts of Mentawaian religion 
unaltered. Far more threatening to traditional values and 
behavior is the intrusion of outside missionaries, govern- 
ment, and commerce. 

Modern rice and coconut cultivation on the island 
coasts has made the Mentawaians’ communal clan cere- 
monies nearly impossible because unlike traditional root- 
crop horticulture, it requires intensive labor throughout 
the year, so that workers today cannot afford the time 
needed to perform traditional rituals. Even where ceremo- 
nies have not been completely abandoned, coastal Menta- 
waians have been forced to postpone marriage, for to be 
married is to accept responsibility for full participation in 
ritual observances. 

In what we might call common-law unions, men and 
women spend perhaps 20 years together, bearing children 
who become members of the woman’s father’s household. 
When the children are grown and can work the fields, the 
couples, now aged about 40, can marry, establish their own 
household, and readopt their children. At this point the 
fathers have time to assume the ritual duties required of 
heads of families. 

Such accommodations to Western influence likely 
present as many problems as they appear to alleviate. They 
are in fact signposts along the way of cultural deterioration. 
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by Jane Bennett Ross 





Houses .iinesMentawaians 


ndonesia’s Mentawaian islanders have traditionally 
settled inland from the island coasts, along the upper 
reaches of rivers. The villages hidden, remain separated 
from the rivers by a wall of seemingly impenetrable 
tropical forests. In the past, when head-hunting raids were 
an ever-present threat, this measure of security was consid- 
ered essential; villages attempted to remain as inconspicu- 
ous as possible. Today, one need travel only a short distance 
inland from the river before the forest canopy opens on 
extensive sunlit gardens. At theircenter isthe village, a vast 
clearing dominated by many thatch-roofed houses. 

The compact Mentawaian villages may accommo- 
date several hundred residents. Different patrilineal clans 
(family groups that trace their ancestry through the males) 
occupy separate sections of the village, each with a large 
ceremonial clan house surrounded by a series of smaller 
family dwellings. Both clan house and family dwelling are 
raised on posts to protect them from seasonal flooding. 

Today as in the past, all Mentawaian buildings are 
constructed according to the same basic pattern. They are 
rectangular with raised palm-wood floors. The walls inter- 
sect with the crossbeams of gabled roofs, covered by layers 
of intricately woven palm thatch. An open platform 
extends beyond the overhang of the roof, and at least one 
notched tree trunk rests against the platform to let people 
climb from the interior of the house to the ground. But here 
similarities between clan houses and family dwellings end. 

The umas, or clan houses, are beautifully con- 
structed, massive structures that are the focus of Menta- 
waian social and ceremonial life. It is here that the villagers 
celebrate the punens, or clan rituals, here that they feast, 
dance, and initiate new clan members, and here that they 
entertain visitors. 

The outer walls of the uma are decorated with animal- 
like shapes and symbols designed to please the souls and 
guardian spirits of the game animals pursued by Menta- 
waian hunters. Inside the uma, a profusion of skulls and 
bones of ritually slaughtered animals hang from the roof 
thatch. The Mentawaians believe that by propitiating the 
souls of the game from the forest, the animals’ guardian 
spirits will make the prey visible to hunters and easier to 
capture. In keeping with this belief, there is a special ladder 
in the uma, one never used by humans, but rather placed 
there for the souls of animals. The Mentawaians regard this 
ladder as a link between the hunting grounds they wish to 
control and spirits of game that may enable them to do so. 

Each uma is surrounded by its open platform, so large 
that it resembles a veranda. Behind the front veranda, as one 


enters the enclosed portion of theuma, is a large room, used 
for dancing and for the gatherings associated with such 
festivities as clan initiations and weddings. Beyond, 
stretching into the darkness, are smaller enclosures with 
hearths, where people can sleep and prepare an occasional 
meal. Forthe most part domestic activities take place in the 
family houses, but during the punen ceremonies, which 
may last for days or even years, married men must observe 
taboos against working and having sexual intercourse with 
their wives at which time they live in the uma and sleep in 
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the family cubicles, apart from their wives. 

One other enclosure inside the uma is reserved for the 
rimata, or ritual specialist. He is the only member of the 
clan who resides permanently in the uma, andthe entrance 
to his quarters is appropriately festooned with charms and 
fetishes to ward off evil spirits. The charms range from roots 
and herbs to stones from the river or a handful of beads —all 
considered to emanate great strength. They are placed near 
the rimata’s enclosure and in more public areas of the uma, 
in the belief that they convey supernatural favor to all. 

The image of the uma as the most imposing structure 
in Mentawaian villages is a traditional one. But because of 
the pressure of acculturation in villages along the coasts, 
and the resulting breakdown of religious observance, many 
coastal Mentawaians are no longer using the existing umas, 
nor are they constructing new ones. Indeed, as a symbol of 
the old ways the uma has been suppressed by the Indone- 
sian government in its attempt to modernize Mentawaians. ¥ 
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Modern Odysseys 


nthropologists are scouring 

the world for information 

about people and there’s a 

film team right behind 
them. 

“With cameras in hand we 
become part of the discovery,” says 
Michael Ambrosino, president of Pub- 
lic Broadcasting Associates and execu- 
tive producer of ODYSSEY. Over the 
past year his film-production teams 
have not just studied but they have 
steeped themselves in all aspects of 
anthropology. 

“We are trying to run an acad- 
emy,” Ambrosino observes. “We’re in 
the business of making popular films 
about complex ideas.” To uncover the 
ideas, Ambrosino has encouraged the 
ODYSSEY staff, many of whom hold 
degrees in anthropology, to attend 
seminars, festivals, and conferences to 
talk to everyone in the field. Scholars 
from around the nation come to 
ODYSSEY’s headquarters, on Boston’s 
Charles River, to conduct informal 
seminars with the ODYSSEY staf. 
Nine advisers have been carefully cho- 
sen, and they get the first call when a 
new topic is being researched. Senior 
producer Graham Chedd created a fas- 
cinating film sequence when he 
attempted to prove the effectiveness of 
the rudimentary stone tools found 
among the remains of early Ameri- 
cans. For his experiment he gathered 
archaeologists and other anthropolo- 
gists in New Mexico to butcher a 
bison: using only stone cutters and 
choppers, the group demonstrated that 
such tools were indeed equal to the job. 
Chedd later tried to show that early 
human beings also crafted tools of 
bone. Maintaining that bones worked 
on by people would look different from 
bones haphazardly broken by animals, 
Chedd attempted, for comparison, to 
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get a bear in Washington D.C.’s 
National Zoo to break some bones that 
were offered it. The bear, unfortu- 
nately, would not cooperate, andso the 
comparison was never made. 

While Chedd was pursuing pre- 
historic Americans, producers Ann 
Peck and Claire Watkins (“Other 
People’s Garbage”) were tracking more 
recent ancestors; Watkins on a long- 
deserted cotton plantation on St. 
Simons Island, off the coast of Georgia, 
and Peck in Somersville, a Welsh min- 
ing town on anorthern-California hill- 
side abandoned a century ago. 

Peck whose credentials include 
work on a television documentary on 
the plundering of archaeological sites 
followed James Deetz of the Univer- 
sity of California at Berkeley and his 
students as they wove the history of 





the town of Somersville from county 
records, memories of early inhabitants 
and their descendants, old photo- 
graphs, and artifacts dug out of the 
ground. 

In one of the newspapers the stu- 
dents found among historical records 
the following poem. The poet’s poi- 
gnant question is perhaps answered 
by the archaeological film. 


A Hundred Years to Come 


Who'll press for gold this crowded street, 
A hundred years to come? 

Who'll tread yon church with willing feet, 
A hundred years to come? 

Pale, trembling age, and fiery youth, 

And childhood with its brow of truth, 

The rich and poor, on land, on sea, 

Where will the mighty millions be, 
A hundred years to come? 





A rare day when most of them were home... 








We all within our graves shall sleep, 
A hundred years to come; 
No living soul for us will weep, 
A hundred years to come; 
But other men our land will till, 
And others then our streets will fill, 
And other birds will sing as gay, 
And bright the sun shines as today, 
A hundred years to come. 
(From The Contra Costa Gazette, September 
22,1866, Pacheco, California) 


Watkins, who has studied Afro- 
American history, urged the ODYS- 
SEY team to include the archaeology of 
the slave cabin in its 1979 television 
season. Because American slaves were 
not allowed to read and write, and 
much that was written about that was 
inaccurate if not biased, archaeologists 
for over a decade have been sifting 
through the remains of slave quarters 
on Southern plantations in order to 


find out about early black Americans. 
The scientists have thus discovered, 
for example, that slaves supplemented 
their diet with hunting and fishing to a 
degree scholars never suspected. “We 
have so much to learn about slave life, 
this is just the beginning,” Watkins 
emphasizes. 

ODYSSEY involves anthropolo- 
gists in a film from its conception to 
the finished product. Forexample, staff 
anthropologist Sam Low invited Brit- 
ish anthropologist Andrew Strathern, 
the expert on the New Guinea 
Kawelka, to Boston to help add 
sequences to Strathern’s “Ongka’s Big 
Moka.” ODYSSEY ended up inserting 
only seven minutes into the original 
film, but it was nonetheless consid- 
ered essential that Strathern be on 
hand to approve the changes. 

Even the promotion staff of 


ODYSSEY has shared in the adven- 
tures they write about. Camera and 
notebook in hand, director of promo- 
tion Christy Moore followed produc- 
tion teams 500 feet down into a coal 
mine and high above New Mexico’s 
Chaco Canyon. Assistant director 
Laurie Manny became so involved in 
promoting “Cree Hunters” that she 
attended the formal dedication of the 
controversial James Bay power-plant 
project in Quebec, as one of only three 
American journalists invited to the 
ceremony. 

As the ward spreads about 
ODYSSEY, Michael Ambrosino’s file 
bulges with proposals for the next 
series of television programs. Subject 
ideas range from ancient astronomers 
to modern American society. It’s 
easy to believe Ambrosino will tackle 
them all. ¥ 


Film Titles 


Public Broadcasting Associates films: 
*1. Seeking the First Americans 

*2. Franz Boas (1858-1942) 

*3. The Incas 

*4. Other People’s Garbage 

*5. The Chaco Legacy 


6. N!ai, the Story of a!Kung Woman 


The Original Granada Version of: 
7. Ongka’s Big Moka 
8. Maasai Women 
9. The Sakuddei 


The Original BBC Version of: 


for sale and rental 
of films contact 


Sue Marshall Cabezas 

Documentary Educational Resources 
5 Bridge Street 

Watertown, MA 02172 

617-926-0492 


same as above 


Maria Sanchee 

ISHI 

3401 Market St., Suite 252 
Philadelphia, PA 19104 
215-387-9002 


Marilyn Hannum 


off-air 
re-record rights 


unlimited 


7-day re-record rights 


rental/sale 


$45/450 


$65/650 


not available 


call Time-Life 


10. La Trinidad Valencera (Shipwreck) Time-Life, Inc. to negotiate 
11. Key to the Land of Silence Time-Life Building 
Rockefeller Center 
New York, NY 10020 
212-841-4208 
The Original National Film Board version of: Karen Capen call National Film $60/600 
12. Cree Hunters of Mistassini NFBC Board of Canada 


1251 Avenue of the Americas 
New York, NY 10020 
212-586-2400 


to negotiate 


PBS Airing of ODYSSEY: Please note that PBS has scheduléd two weekly airings of the ODYSSEY series, Saturday and Sunday at 8 pm, 
on most public television stations beginning April 6,1980. * Public Broadcasting Associates films are available on 34” video cassettes 
through PBS Video, Public Broadcasting Service, 475 LEnfant Plaza West, SW, Washington, DC 20024. (202) 488-5220. 
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To help you continue exploring the 
themes discussed in the ODYSSEY 
Magazine and television series, we 
offer a list of museum exhibitions and 
programs, expeditions, organizations 
to join and books to read. On the inside 
back cover is a list and map of archaeo- 
logical sites in the United States that 
welcome Visitors. 


In the Museums 


Fast 


Peabody Museum of Archaeology and 
Ethnology, Harvard University, Cam- 
bridge, Mass. “Masterpieces of the 
Peabody Museum.” Includes 3500- 
year-old oracle bones from China and 
fabric from a 2000-year-old Peruvian 
mummy. 

Buffalo Museum of Science. Nature 
walks, day and evening courses on 
nature and ecology, trips to such 
places as Stonehenge, Mesa Verde, and 
the Galapagos Islands. 

Smithsonian Institution, Washington, 


D.C. “Western Civilization: Origins 


and Traditions.” Objects ranging from 
Ice Age stone tools to artifacts from 
Greece, Rome, and the Middle East. 


Midwest 

Museum of Science and Natural 
History, St. Louis, Mo. “Prehistoric 
Indians of Eastern North America.” 
Pottery and tools from Indians of the 
St. Louis area. Also traveling ex- 
hibits for schools, including a sim- 
ulated dig. 

Toledo Museum of Art. “Ancient 
Glass.” Thousands of years of the art 
of glass blowing. 


Bibliography 


For Further Exploration 


Field Museum of Natural History, Chi- 
cago, Ill. “Gold of El Dorado: The Heri- 
tage of Colombia.” April 25-July 5, 
1980. Some 400 gold objects from 
Andean tombs. Also adult education 
courses in anthropology, botany, geol- 
ogy, and zoology. 


South 


Jacksonville Museum of Arts and Sci- 
ences, Jacksonville, Fla. ‘Ancient 
Egypt.” The interior of a pyramid. 
“Man, Mounds, and Middens.” Basic 
archaeology emphasizing Indian cul- 
tures of the Southeast. “Florida Indi- 
ans: Past and Present.” Tools, housing, 
and costumes of the South Florida 
Indians. 

Birmingham Museum of Art, Bir- 
mingham, Ala. “Pre-Colombian Col- 
lection.” Objects from Peru, Costa 
Rica, and Ecuador. 


West 


Bowers Museum, Santa Ana, Cal. 
“Indian Gallery.” Collection of North 
American Indian baskets. 

Museum of New Mexico, Santa Fe, 
N.M. “Pueblo Pottery Traditions.” 
Development of forms and styles in 
the Southwest. “Indian Silverwork of 
the Southwest.” Silver created be- 
tween 1860 and 1925. “The Rio Grande 
World.” Development of Pueblo cul- 
tures from 10,000 B.C. to 1600 A.D. 
“The Puye Excavations.” Puye Cliff 
excavations early in this century. 

Los Angeles County Museum of Art, 
“Ancient Art of the Asian Steppes and 
Highlands.” Objects from nomadic 
cultures from the Mediterranean to 
Mongolia. 


Makah Cultural and Resource Center, 
Neah Bay, Wash. A display of 500-year- 
old Ozette artifacts. 

University of Oklahoma, Norman, 
Okla. “Spiro Mounds Archaeological 
State Park.” A reconstruction of pre- © 
historic mounds. 


Traveling Exhibit 

“Afro-American Arts from the Suri- 
nam Rain Forest” The creations of 
Maroons—escaped slaves and their 
descendants who live in Northeastern 
South America. The Frederick S. 
Wight Gallery, University of Cali- 
fornia at Los Angeles (October 
12-December 7, 1980); The Dallas 
Museum of Fine Arts (February 
4-March 15, 1981); The Walters Art 
Gallery, Baltimore (April 26-June 21, 
1981). 


Expeditions 


“Earthwatch” enables volunteers to 
assist scholars on field expeditions 
around the world. As a member of a 
small Earthwatch team you can study, 
toname only afew possibilities, fossils 
in Idaho, humpback whales in the 
Dominican Republic, shipwrecks off 
the coast of Florida, Mayan jade in 
Guatemala, or nomads in the Sinai 
peninsula. Participants in Earthwatch 
trips, which are held throughout the 
year, are eligible for academic credit 
from Lesley College, Cambridge, 
Mass. Trips last from one to three 
weeks and cost an average of about 
$1000 not including transportation to 
the site. Information is available from 
Earthwatch, 10 Juniper Road, Box 127, 
Belmont, Mass. 02178, (617) 489-3030. 


Benedict, Ruth. Patterns of Culture. (Boston: Houghton Mifflin 
Company, 1934}. 


Bodley, John H. Anthropology and Contemporary Human Prob- - 
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Work. (New York: Harper and Row, 1970). 
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Basic Books, 1973). 

Golde, Peggy (ed.). Women in the Field: Anthropological Experi- 
ences. (Chicago: Aldine Publishing Co., 1970). 

Harris, Marvin. Cows, Pigs, Wars, and Witches; the padlies of 
culture. (New York: Vintage Books, 1978). 
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Visiting Archaeological Sites 


A great wealth of archaeological 
material can be found throughout the 
United States, and many excavations 
welcome visitors. 


East 


Meadowcroft Rockshelter, Avella, Penn- 
sylvania: One of the earliest prehistoric 
sites, dating from pre-Clovis, Archaic, and 
Woodland periods with deep stratigraphy; 
five-year excavations completed in 1978. 
Appointment necessary for admission 
and guide. Contact Director, Meadow- 
croft Village, Avella, PA 15312. Open all 
year. 

Requa Tenant Farmhouse, Tarrytown, 
New York: Excavation of farmhouse dat- 
ing from Colonial and Federal periods. 
Onsite workshop-laboratory; appoint- 
ment necessary for admission. Contact 
Louis A. Brennan, 39 Hamilton Avenue, 
Ossining, NY 10562. Open Apr.-Nov. 


Midwest 


Fort Michilimackinac Historical Park, 
Mackinac City, Michigan: French (ca. 
1715-61) and British (ca. 1761-81) Colonial 
site, with ruins of buildings, streets, wells, 
palisades, and many French and British 
Colonial artifacts. Onsite museum; no 
appointment necessary for admission; 
appointment necessary for guide. Contact 
Donald P. Heldman, Michilimackinac, 
Box 377, Mackinac City, MI 49701. Open 
June-Sept. 

Lyman Archaeology Center, Marshall, 
Missouri: Protohistoric Missouri Indian 
village of Oneota culture (1550-1712) 


‘with minor components of Woodland- 


Archaic Period. Onsite museum open 
June 15-December 1; no appointment nec- 
essary for admission; appointment neces- 
sary for guide. Contact Robert T. Bray, 
Lyman Archaeology Center-UMC, Route 
1, Miami, MO 65344, telephone (816) 
886-7513. Open June-July. 


South 


Governor’s Land Archaeological District, 
near Jamestown, Virginia: Excavation of 
plantation site occupied from about 1650 
to 1780. Artifacts on display in nearby 
Jamestown Festival Park and at the Wren 
Building on the College of William and 
Mary campus; appointment necessary for 
admission and guide. Contact Alain C. 
Outlaw, Virginia Research Center’ for 
Archaeology, Wren Kitchen, The College 
of William and Mary, Williamsburg, VA 
23186. Open June-Aug. 

Toltec Indian Mounds State Park, Scott, 
Arkansas: Large ceremonial mounds and 
village area enclosing earthwork dating 
from Baytown and Coles Creek periods 
of Lower Mississippi Valley (ca. A.D. 
300-1200). No appointment necessary for 
admission or guide. Contact Superintend- 
ent, Toltec Indian Mounds State Park, 
Route 1, Box 154A, England, AR 72046, 
telephone (501) 961-9442. Open June-July. 


West 


Lubbock Lake Site, Lubbock, Texas: Exca- 
vation of site ranging in date from Palaeo- 
Indian through Historic periods, or 
approximately 12,000 years ago to late 





1800s. Onsite museum planned; visitors 
welcome Saturday mornings only 
(9:00-11:00 a.m.); site closed July 7; no 
appointment necessary for admission or 
guide. Contact Eileen Johnson, The 
Museum, Texas Tech University, Lub- 
bock, TX 79409, telephone (806) 742- 
2481. Open June-July. 

Pueblo Alto, Chaco National Monument, 
New Mexico: Pre-Columbian site dating 
from A.D. 1000-1200, with well-preserved 
remains of Bonito Phase multiroom 
masonry pueblo, with numerous kivas 
and a large enclosed plaza; excavation 
completed in summer of 1978. Onsite 
museum; no appointment necessary for 
admission; 13 other large sites and many 
smaller sites also in monument. Contact 
Chaco Canyon National Monument, Star 
Route 4, P.O. Box 6500, Bloomfield, NM 
87413, telephone (505) 786-5384. Open all 
year. 


Reprinted from ARCHAEOLOGY Maga- 
zine, May/June 1979, “Visiting Archaeo- 
logical Sites.” 


ARCHAEOLOGY Magazine is published 
by the Archaeological Institute of 
America, 53 Park Place, New York, NY 
10007. 

“Visiting Archaeological Sites” is a spe- 
cial annual feature which appears in two 
issues: the March/April volume lists for- 
eign sites that: welcome visitors, and the 
May/June issue compiles sites in the 
United States. 
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